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FLOWERS  A>D  TOES. 

We  usually  urge  upon  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ers every  spring  the  refining  influence  of  even  the 
simplest  foroi  of  things  that  are  beautiful  in  them- 
selves without  any  reference  to  the  na)row  test  of 
practical  utility.  As  far  as  the  human  needs  of  the 
body  are  concerned,  flowers  and  climbing  plants 
render  us  no  service.  They  may  not  add  lo  the  pro- 
ductive returns  of  the  farm  a  single  cent.  They 
may  even  cost  a  few  dollars,  and  take  from  ordi- 
nary labor  some  little  time.  Are  these  wasted  ? — 
Far  from  it,  we  are  sure.  If  every,  other  operation 
of  the  farm  brought  us  as  large  a  benefit  in  propor- 
tion to  the  money  and  time  employed,  farming 
would  be  a  more  remunerative  occupation  than  it  is 
at  present.  Even  the  commonest  flowers  and  the 
lowest  price  annual  climbing  plants  will  give  an  air 
of  neatness  and  even  elegance  to  a  country  home 
that  cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  A 
large  expense  may  be  incurred,  and  the  same  effect 
not  be  produced.  Not  only  may  this  expense  be, 
but  it  actually  is,  incurred  without  the  desired  end 
being  attended,  as  we  see  constantly  among  people 
who  have  more  money  to  spend  than  the  taste  and 
judgment  to  expend  it  judiciously.  Natural  beauty 
cannot  be  bought.  Gravelled  walks,  ornamented 
iron  sammer  houses,  bird  boxes,  gaudily  painted, 
statues,  fountains,  and  such  like  accessions  will 
not  equal  in  tender  beauty  simple  flowers  and 
vines  selected  with  good  judgment,  and  so  planted 
as  to  bring  out  their  contrasts  or  harmonize  their 
colors  as  required.  There  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  necessary  plants.  Many  of  those  with 
which  we  are  more  familiar,  and  for  that  reason 
pass  by  without  thought,  are  among  the  most  ap- 
propriate and  beautiful.  Few,  for  instance,  among 
all  our  flowers  are  more  delicately  tinted  or  show 
finer  shadings  of  color  than  the  Convolvulus  or 
Morning  Glory.  It  well  repays  its  cultivation.  It 
is  a  vigorous  and  hardy  grower,  a  graceful  climber. 


and  bears  flowers  though  the  greater  part  of  the  sea- 
son, the  beauty  of  which  are  not  fairly  appreciated. 
Once  planted  and  proper  supports  given  it  to  run 
upon,  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  The  fact  not  gen- 
erally known,  but  of  some  importance  in  selecting 
the  seed,  is  that  there  is  great  choice  among  the  dif- 
ferent varieties — though  the  commonest  of  climb- 
ing plants,  the  Morning  Glory  is  by  no  means  the 
only  one  which  is  at  the  same  time  beautiful  and 
inexpensive.  If,  then,  those  who  have  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  free  air  of  the  country,  far  from  the 
turmoil,  dust  and  heat  of  the  city,  would  benefit 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  teach  an  useful 
lesson  to  the  children  growing  up  who  are  some  day 
to  occupy  their  places,  let  them  not  forget  the  charm 
that  clings  around  the  adornment  of  the  home  with 
flowers  and  vines  and  shrubbery. 

To  those  who  wish  to  plant  largely,  a  consulta- 
tion with  any  competent  florist,  either  personally  or 
by  letter,  is  advisable.  For  ordinary  purposes,  a 
simple  calendar  of  flowers  and  some  little  experi- 
ence' will  furnish  all  the  needful  information.  We, 
however,  in  passing  venture  on  the  following  sug- 
gestions :  The  soil  for  plants  should  be  loose  and 
friable.  If  enriched  with  good  woods'  earth,  so 
much  the  better.  Almost  any  ground  can  be  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  with  a  little  care.  If  too  com- 
pact, add  woods'  earth,  leached  ashes,  well  rotted 
stable  manure  in  the  autumn  and  sand.  If  too  po- 
rous, mix  the  soil  with  clay,  meadow  turf  and  heavy 
loam  composted  beforehand,  and  when  spread 
spaded  well  in.  The  flower  beds  should  be  enrich- 
ed to  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet. 
The  roots  of  nearly  all  plants  strike  deep  when  the 
opportunity  is  given  them,  and  by  drawing  mois- 
ture from  below  retain  their  freshness  longer.  It  is 
of  the  first  importance  to  give  them  a  fair  start.  If 
they  become  stunted,  or  in  any  way  injured,  it  is 
best  to  run  over  them  and  plant  others  in  their 
places.  If  it  is  desired  to  grow  climbing  plants 
directly  on  the  wall  of  the  dwelling,  choose,  as  a 
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matter  of  preference,  an  eastern,  western  or  north- 
ern exposure  rather  than  a  southern  one.  The  for- 
mer aspects  give  more  shade  and  moisture,  and  for 
the  most  of  the  day  are  protected  from  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  summer  sun.  There  are  very  few  plants 
which  can  flourish  under  a  hot  sun,  when  in  adc  it'on 
to  its  direct  rays  they  are  subjected  to  the  reflected 
heat  from  the  wall  of  the  dwelling.  If,  however, 
the  vines  are  trained  on  a  porch  or  lattice  work  a 
southern  exposure  may  be  used.  Even  then  the 
plants  are  apt  to  be  killed  in  the  winter.  The  great 
danger  to  which  they  are  then  subject  is  that  of 
freezing  rains,  which  often  coats  the  vine  or  bush 
with  a  thin  film  of  ice,  which  melts  in  the  morning 
sun,  and  the  tender  branches,  and  often  the  main 
stem  down  to  the  roots,  wither  and  become  dead 
wood.  The  only  remedy  against  this,  and  the  sud- 
den alternations  to  which  flowers  and  climbing  vines 
are  exposed  when  they  have  a  southern  aspect,  is  to 
cover  them  carefully  in  the  winter  season  and  un- 
cover slowly  and  cautiously  in  the  spring.  Id 
choosing  plants,  the  rose,  the  queen  of  all  flowers, 
takes  unquestionably  the  first  rank.  The  best  kinds 
are  those  that  are  known  as  perpetual  bloomers,  al- 
though they  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  commoner  June 
roses.  The  tea  and  the  Bourbon  varieties  are  very 
beautiful,  as  are  the  cluster  roses.  For  training 
purposes  those  of  vigorous  and  rampant  growth 
should  be  selected,  the  lower  standard  roses  being 
chosen  for  borders  and  outlying  beds.  The  varie- 
ties are  so  numerous  and  tastes  differ  so  much  in  re- 
gard to  the  best  sorts  that  we  refrain  from  giving 
any  list  of  roses,  preferring  that  those  who  propose 
to  plant  shall  take  the  advice  of  experienced  neigh- 
bors or  of  reputable  florists.  With  respect  to  per- 
manent climbing  vines,  the  list  is  comparatively 
limited,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  therefore  to  give  the 
names  of  those  from  among  which  a  good  selection 
can  be  made.    These  are  : 

The  Chinese  Honeysueklej  blooming  from  June  to 
December. 

Money  Fragrant  Honeysuckle,  blooming  from  May 
to  November. 

White  Clematis,  blooming  in  August. 

Chinese  Purple  Wistaria,  blooming  in  early 
spring  and  occasionally  during  the  summer. 

Virginia  Silk  Vine,  blooming  in  July. 

White  Jessamine,  blooming  in  July. 

We  give  also  a  selection  ot  annual  climbing  plants 
that  are  rapid  growers  : 

Maurandya  Barclayana — blue — grows  over  ten 
feet  high. 

Opomea  Learii  (Morning  Glory) — purple — grows 
over  twenty  feet  high. 

Opomea  Selowii  (bulbous  rooted  Moruing  Glory) 
—white — grows  over  20  feet  high. 


Coboea  Scandens — dark  purple — grows  over  twen- 
ty ffet  high. 

Cypress  Vines— scarlet  and  white— grows  over 
ten  feet  high. 

BrazlUian  Vine — brownish  white— grows  over 
twenty  feet  high. 

Thunbergia— purple  to  buff— grows  from  8  to  10 
feet  high. 

German  Ivy — leaves  fleshy  and  dark  green — 
grows  over  ten  feet  high. 

CITY  MARKETS. 

Pesons  residing  at  a  distance  from  large  cities 
seem,  generally,  to  have  very  crude  or  erroneous 
ideas  respecting  their  markets.  A  very  common 
opinion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  market  is  an 
immense  place  after  the  fashion  of  a  country  store 
—where  all  kinds  of  grease  can  be  sold  as  butter, 
and  anything  with  a  shell  on  will  be  a  saleable  egg  ; 
where  anything  which  has  feathers  on  will  bring 
the  price  of  first-class  poultry  ; — and,  in  fact,  where 
all  receive  the  same  price,  be  their  produce  good, 
bad,  or  icdifferent  ;  where  all  a  person  has  to  do  is 
to  dump  down  his  load,  draw  his  cash,  and  come 
home.  Ail  persons  holding  such  opinions  would 
do  well  to  UE  deceive  themselves,  and  remember 
three  axioms  in  regard  to  selling  produce  in  our 
great  cities  : 

First.  Every  package  of  maiketing  sells  upon  iis 
own  merits,  and  prices  vary  with  the  quality. 

Second.  The  market  man  must  find  some  one 
who  wishes  to  buy,  before  he  can  dispose  of  his 
produce. 

Third,  It  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain,  as  it  does 
in  some  other  places. 

These  axioms  once  understood,  persons  should 
not  expect  commision  merchants  always  to  return 
the  highest  prices  quoted  in  the  papers,  or  always 
to  find  several  parties  agreeing  exactly  in  their 
reports.  First,  because  the  highest  rate  is  always 
that  which  is  paid  for  choice  lots, — lots  which  are 
better  than  the  average  of  the  market,  and  it  is  pre- 
posterous to  expect  all  lots  to  berated  choice;  and, 
secondly,  because  every  merchant  is  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  fortunate  in  making  sales.  Produce, 
as  a  general  rule,  must  be  sold  within  a  short  time, 
and  if  a  good  sale  is  not  scon  effected,  a  poor  one 
may  have  to  be. 

Any  one  having  much  produce  to  sell,  should  by 
all  means  examine  for  himself,  in  the  market  wheie 
he  expects  to  sell  it.  Then  let  him  put  his  stuff  in 
the  best  possible  condition,  and  deal  with  parties 
whom  he  has  confidence  in.  If  one  cheats  him  in 
any  way,  leave  him  ;  and  when  you  find  a  good 
man,  stick  to  hxm— Cecil  Whig. 

The  last  cup  of  the  frolic  is  generally  the  hiccup. 
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LAWNS  AND  LAWN  GRASSES. 

A  writer  in  one  of  the  northern  agricnltural  pa- 
pers is  strongly  recommending  the  exclusive  use  of 
red  top  as  a  lawn  grass,  and  his  opinion  of  its 
value  finds  some  endorsement  in  quarters  from 
which  we  least  expected  it.  We  do  not  at  ail  doubt 
that  in  the  absence  of  better  seed,  red  top  will  make 
a  decent  lawn,  but  we  decidedly  dissent  from  the 
ucqaalified  praise  which  is  given  it  as  the  best  grass 
for  lawn  purposes.  No  really  fine  lawn  can  be 
made  from  a  single  grass,  and  all  grasses  used  in 
laying  down  to  lawn  should  be  of  the  fine,  low 
lying  character,  and  such  as  have  the  quality  of 
thickening  without  bunching.  Red  top  spindles 
too  much.  But  whilst  it  may  be  used  to  some  ad- 
vantage in  a  mixture  of  grasses,  and  because  its 
native  character  m  kes  it  hardy,  it  will  fail  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  when  used  alone,  even  if  the  pre- 
paration of  the  soil  has  been  of  the  very  best  kind. 

The  great  trouble  of  nearly  all  our  lawns  is  the 
tendency  of  the  grasses  to  become  yellow  and  to 
shrink  up  under  the  hot  suns  of  midsummer.  It  is 
very  rarely  the  case  that  a  really  good  lawn  can  be 
seen  holding  its  greenness  all  through  the  season. 
It  is  this  perfect  and  unchangeable  verdure  that 
makes  the  glory  of  English  lawns.  But  whilst  the 
conditions  of  the  climate  there  are  very  different 
from  what  they  are  with  us — our  seasons  being  dry 
ai  d  theirs  moist — it  is  still  within  our  power,  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  to  obviate  the  disad- 
vantages under  which  our  lawns  so  generally  suffer. 
To  accomplish  this  desirable  end  we  offer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions : 

In  the  first  place  it  must  be  premised  that  the 
preparation  for  a  lawn  sLould  be  thorough.  The  soil 
should  not  only  be  rich,  bur  it  should  also  be  deep. 
If  the  lawn  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  plough  it 
should  also  be  subsoiled.  If  it  is  to  be  spaded — and 
the  extra  labor  will  be  well  repaid  by  the  fineness 
to  which  the  soil  will  thus  be  reducd — it  should  also 
be  trenched.  Bat  deep  ploughing  and  subsoiling,  or 
trenching  with  the  spade,  are  indispensable,  if  a 
lawn  is  to  maintain  its  greenness  all  through  thesea- 
son.  The  soil  should  also  be  made  rich  by  a  little 
addition  of  the  super-phosphates  audof  wood  ashes, 
or  by  well  rotted'stable  manure.  It  should  be  made 
fine  to  its  entire  depth,  both  as  offering  tree  range 
to  the  roots  of  the  grasses,  which  thus  striking 
deep  gather  moisture  from  below  during  a  period 
of  drought,  and  as  giving  vigor  and  succulence  to 
the  grasses  themselves. 

But  unless  the  soil  for  a  lawn  is  naturally  wet  and 
cold  it  ought  not  to  be  underdrained.  We  have  seen 
lawns  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  run  drains 
through,  and  although  in  all  other  respects  the  prepa- 
ratioc  had  been  good,  and  the  grass  continued  green, 


the  lines  of  the  drains  could  be  destinctly  defined 
by  the  yellow  color  of  the  grasses  over  them.  The 
conditions  therefore  of  a  good  lawn  are  first — that 
the  soil  should  be  rich  in  those  constituents — potash 
and  the  phosphates — which  constitutes  the  principal 
food  of  the  grasses,  and  second  that  it  shall  be  deep 
and  finely  pulverized  for  the  whole  of  its  depth. 
The  seed  bed  should  be  raked  over,  and  made  as 
fine  as  possible.    Now  then  as  to  the  seed. 

The  best  grasses  for  a  lawn  are  three  pecks  of 
green  grass  seed — Poa  Pratensis,  and  one  peck  of 
sweet  varnal  grass  seei—onthcxatum  odoratum. — 
These  two  grass  seeds  mixed  together  and  broadcast- 
ed at  the  rate  of  three  bushels  to  the  acre,  will  with 
proper  after  management  make  an  excellent  lawn. 
There  are  some  however  who  would  prefer  a  more 
varied  mixture,  and  to  them  we  should  suggest  a 
lesser  quantity  of  green  grass  and  the  deficiency  to 
be  made  up  with  Kentucky  ^ ue  grass — a  little  white 
clover  seed  may  be  sprinkled  over  the  whole  to  ad- 
vantage, but  it  should  be  used  sparingly,  as  its 
tendency  is  to  crowd  out  other  grasses  and  then  die 
out  itself.  But  whatever  mixture  of  seed  may  used 
they  should  be  raked  in,  and  the  whole  surface  of 
the  lawn  made  perfectly  smooth  with  the  roller,  all 
stones  being  first  picked  off.  Such  a  lawn  will  last 
for  many  years,  and  retain  its  greenness,  when  the 
ordinary  grass  fields  are  parched  and  dried  up  with 
the  drought. 

Bui  it  is  not  'suflScient  to  lay  down  a  lawn  to 
grass  in  the  best  manner.  The  lawn  must  be  treat- 
ed with  due  care  and  attention  subsequently.  As 
soon  as  the  grasses  arrive  at  that  age  when  they  are 
well  set,  they  should  be  closely  and  regularly  mown 
every  two  weeks,  to  thicken  the  sod,  and  every  two 
years  at  the  latest,  the  lawn  should  be  liberally  top- 
dressed  in  the  spring,  and  then  harrowed  and  rolled. 
If  these  suggestions  are  followed,  no  one  need  com- 
plain of  the  want  of  greenness  in  his  lawn,  or  of  the 
coarseness  of  the  grasses. 


To  Clban  Paint. — There  is  a  very  simple  method 
to  clean  paint  that  has  become  dirty,  and,  if  our 
housewives  should  adopt  it,  it  would  save  them  a 
great  deal  of  trouble.  Provide  a  plate  with  some  of 
the  best  whiting  to  be  had,  and  have  ready  some 
clean  warm  water  and  a  piece  of  flannel,  which  dip 
into  the  water  and  squeeze  nearly  dry  ;  then  take  as 
much  whiting  as  will  adhere  to  it,  apply  it  to  the 
painted  surface,  when  a  little  rubbing  will  instantly 
remove  any  dirt  or  grease.  After  which  wash  the 
part  well  with  clean  water,  rubbing  it  dry  with  a 
soft  chamois.  Paint  thus  cleaned  looks  as  well  as 
when  first  laid  on,  without  any  injury  to  the  most 
delicate  colors.  It  is  far  better  than  using  soap,  and 
does  not  require  more  than  half  the  time  and.  labor. 


A  leading  article — The  blind  man's, dog. 
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FARM  WORK  FOR  MAT. 

We  have  now  reached  the  head  of  the  planting 
season,  and  as  the  spring  opened  earlj,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  work  on  the  farm  has  iu  most 
instances  been  well  advanced.  Thi  prep^irations 
for  the  corn  crop  is,  however,  the  most  important 
duty  that  claims  the  attention  of  the  farmer  at  this 
time.  It  may  be  that  a  good  deal  of  this  laborious 
work  has  already  been  done  ;  but  whether  this  is 
the  case  or  not,  it  should  be  thoroughly  performed. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enter  into  a  detailed  state- 
ment in  respect  to  the  soil  and  cultivation  of  this, 
the  noblest  of  all  the  cereals.  There  is  no  intelligent 
farm  hand  who  does  not  know  how  to  grow  a  crop 
of  corn,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  flourishes  most 
vigorously.  He  knows  that  a  light,  deep,  sandy 
loam,  rich,  and  abounding  in  hummus,  in  potash  and 
the  phosphates,  is  the  soil  to  be  preferred  above  all 
others — the  best  of  this  kind  being  those  low  alluvial 
bottoms  that  lie  on  the  margins  of  streams,  and 
that  have  been  drained  of  their  superfluous  moisture. 
The  next  best  are  meadow  lands  of  a  light  texture, 
broken  up  from  the  sod  in  the  autumn,  and  ploughed 
and  cross-ploughed  in  the  spring.  But  whatever 
the  soil,  the  largest  crops  can  only  be  grown  on 
soils  that  have  a  good  admixture  i)f  sand,  and  that 
are  either  naturally  rich,  or  have  been  made  so  by 
the  addition  of  manures  or  commercial  fertilizers. — 
Moreover,  corn  requires  constant  attention  until  it 
is  large  enough  to  lay  by,  and  this  rarely  happens 
until  about  the  middle  of  July,  whilst  more  fre- 
quently the  cultivator  has  to  be  kept  running  in 
this  latitude  still  later  in  the  season.  We  offer  as 
usual  the  following  suggestions  for  the  month,  ctm- 
mencing  naturally  with  the  great  cereal  : 
Planting  of  Corn. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  repeat  first. 
As  to  soil. — The  soils  best  adapted  for  corn  are 
as  we  have  already  said,  the  light,  deep,  rich,  sandy 
loams ;  but  large  crops  may  be  grown  on  all  those 
varieties  of  loams  that  admit  of  complete  pulveriza- 
tion, and  contain  a  fair  proportion  of  sand  and 
vegetable  mould.  In  point  of  fertility  no  land  can 
be  too  rich  for  corn.  It  is  a  gross  feeder,  grows 
vigorously  under  good  conditions,  and  occupying 
the  soil  but  a  few  months  it  requires  a  large  amount 
of  soluble  food  stored  up  in  the  soil  for  its  use — a 
loose  soil,  admitting  air  freely,  and  frequently 
stirred,  is  of  course  as  essential  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  corn  as  abundance  of  nutriment  is  to  its  pro- 
ductiveness. The  roots  must  have  liberty  to  ramble 
freely  in  search  of  food,  and  the  depth  of  the  soil 
should  be  such  as  will  enable  it  to  store  up  a  supply 


of  moisture  to  keep  the  plant  in  good  growing 
condition  during  seasons  of  drought.  Unless  great 
care  is  taken,  corn  which  is  subject  to  few  diseases, 
suffers  more  severely  from  protracted  dry  weather  ; 
a  permanently  wet  soil  kills  it.  But  a  regular  sup- 
ply of  moisture  is  absolutely  essential,  and  this 
must  be  derived  from  rains,  and  in  the  absence  of 
rains,  from  evaporation  within  the  soil  itself. 

Of  manures. — No  crop  except  tobacco  requires  so 
large  a  supply  of  potash  aud  the  phosphates  aa 
corn.  The  following  analysis  of  the  ashes  of  the 
grain  and  of  the  stalk  has  been  furnished  by  Prof. 
Johnston.    The  proportions  are  1000  parts  of  each: 

ANALYSIS  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 


Corn  Stalks.  Grain  of  Corn. 

Potash  }  96  / 

Soda  J  286  S  3sJ5 

Lime                              83  14 

Magnesia                        6b  102 

Oxide  of  Lime                 C8  03 

Phosphoric  Acid             ITl  449 

Sulphuric  Acid                 07  28 

Chlorine                        15  02 

Silica                            270  14 

Total,              1012  997 


It  will  then  be  seen  that  potash,  soda  and  silica, 
are  rt  quired  in  a  corn  soil  in  far  larger  proportions 
than  any  other  inorganic  element,  and  that  next  to 
these  are  the  phosphates.  If  these  are  deficient  the 
crop  will  be  lessened  in  proportion.  It  follows  from 
these  analyses,  that  the  fertilizers  most  required  for 
corn  are  1st,  unleached  wood  ashes,  or  their  equiv- 
alent in  the  potash  and  soda  of  commerce;  and 
2d,  phosphate  of  lime  to  be  drawn  either  from  fiue 
ground  bones,  or  from  the  super-phosphates  which 
are  to  be  had  of  the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers. — 
The  silica  of  which  so  large  an  amount  is  required 
in  the  coating  of  corn  stocks  is  drawn  from  the  soil, 
being  rendered  soluble  by  the  chemical  action  of 
soda  upon  the  sand,  and  by  other  agents  within  the 
soil  itself,  or  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

As  to  Ploughing. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
much  on  this  head.  We  have  already  stated  that  it 
is  of  the  first  consequence  that  the  ploughing  should 
be  as  deep  as  the  nature  of  the  subsoil  will  admit — 
we  have  also  said  that  the  soil  should  be  made  loose 
and  light.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  this  con- 
dition must  be  observed  all  through  thegrowing  sea- 
son, and  that  no  crop  under  cultivation  requires  to  be 
kept  more  cleanly  or  more  friable  than  corn. 
Oats. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  crop  has  been 
seeded  weeks  ago.  If  there  has  been  a  failure  iu 
this  respect  let  the  work  be  done  at  once,  although 
the  prospect  of  a  good  crop  will  be  greatly  lessened 
by  the  delay.  For  the  best  mode  of  preparation  we 
refer  to  the  Farmer  for  April. 

Pumpkins. 

If  the  fertility  of  the  soil  will  admit  of  it,  plant 
pumpkin  seed  among  the  corn.   It  should  be  gotten 
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in  by  the  middle  of  the  month — or  an  acre  of  pump- 
kins may  be  planted  separately  in  hills,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  apart.  If  carefully  stored  away  in  the  autumn 
they  will  be  found  when  cut  up  and  mixed  with  a 
little  corn  meal  or  brown  stuff,  of  great  assistance  1 
to  milch  cows  during  the  following  winter. 

JliUet.  i 

If  the  hay  crop  promises  to  be  short,  sow  a  few  ] 
acres  of  millet.  It  is  nutritous,  grows  quickly  and 
yields  on  good  land  a  heavier  crop  than  timothy. —  . 
Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  fond  of  it  and  it  stands  drought 
remarkably  well.  The  only  objection  to  millet  is  ' 
that  the  seed  shatters  a  good  deal  in  harvesting  un-  < 
less  special  care  is  taken  to  prevent  it. 

The  Soil  for  Millet. — A  deep  sandy  loam,  or  allu- 
vial ;  any  rich  soil,  however,  which  is  not  too  tena- 
cious, will  grow  a  good  crop  of  millet. 

Time  of  Sowivg—^a.x\y  \n  May. 

Quantity  of  Seed  to  the  Acre.— For  hay,  one  bush- 
el ;  for  hay  and  seed,  half  a  bushel  to  the  acre. 

TiTne  of  Harvest— When  the  seed  commences  to 
turn  yellow. 

Mode  of  Curing . — Same  as  clover. 

Field  Peas  and  Beams. 

These  should  be  planted  early  in  the  month. 
Root  Crops. 

Carrots,  pirsnips  and  mangold  wurtzel  should 

have  been  seeded  a  month  or  sa  ago— they  may, 

however,  yet  be  seeded.    See  Farm  Work  for  March 

and  Apiil. 

Broadcast  Cora  for  Soiliiig^^. 

Another  admirable  substitute  for  a  deficient  crop 

of  grass,  is  corn  seeded  broadcast.    Make  the  soil 

very  rich  and  sow  the  seed  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels 

to  the  acre ;  harrow  well  in,  and  follow  with  the 

roller. 

Sweet  Potatoes. 
Get  these  in  as  soon  as  possible. 

Harvesting  Clover. 

Begin  to  harvest  clover  as  soon  as  one-half  the 
blossoms  have  turned  brown. 

plant'food. 

Without  a  proper  management  of  nitrogen,  pot- 
ash, and  phosphoric  acid,  no  farmer  can  be  in  a 
high  degree  successful.  He  grows  no  plant  upon 
his  farm  which  does  not  contain  them;  he  sells  no 
product,  vegetable  or  animal,  which  does  not  carry 
them  away.  He  has  no  soil  rich  enough  to  endure 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  the  draft  made 
upon  it  for  these  substances  by  plants  without  losing 
its  fertility.  They  must  be  supplied,  or  exhaustion 
follows.  There  are  in  1000  pounds  of  wheat,  23  ; 
of  oats,  22  ;  of  peas,  42  ;  of  potatoes,  15  ;  and  of 
red  clover  hay,  21  pounds  of  nitrogen,  respectively. 
In  1000  pounds  of  wheat,  there  are  237  ;  of  corn, 
250;  of  oats,  123;  of  potatoes,  515;  and  of  clover, 
161  pounds  of  potash,  respectively.  In  1000  pounds 
of  wheat,  there  are  498  ;  of  corn,  501  ;  of  oats,  149  ; 
of  potatoes,  113;  and  of  clover,  63  pounds,  respec- 
tively, of  phosphoric  acid. — Prof.  Fernald. 


The  work  for  the  month  in  the  Girden  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Watermelons,  Cante'eupes  and  Musk  Melons.  The 
soil  for  these  should  be  a  light  rich  loam,  very  deep- 
ly stirred,  and  made  fine  and  loose.  The  hills  for 
watermelons  should  be  six  feet  apart,  eight  feet 
apart  would  be  better  still — musk  melons  and  can- 
teleupes  may  be  planted  closer.  Plant  each  kind 
however  in  separate  places  at  a  good  distance  apart, 
or  the  pollen  will  mix  and  the  fruit  deteriorate. 

Cymblins,  {Squashes.) — A  small  patch  of  cym- 
blins  in  hills  four  feet  apart,  should  be  planted  early 
this  month. 

Cucumbers. — Plant  cucumbers  also  in  hills,  well 
manured,  and  at  the  same  distance  apart  as  the 
squashes. 

Stveet  Potaioes.—lf,  as  is  frequently,  the  case  the 
field  culture  of  sweet  potatoes  constitutes  one  of  the 
minor  objections  of  the  farm,  there  will  be  no  neces- 
sity for  planting  this  valuable  root  in  the  garden. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  not  so  grown,  no 
garden  would  be  without  its  bed  of  sweet  potatoes. 
A  deep  sandy  loam  is  best  adapted  to  their  vigorous 
growth.  The  exposure  of  the  bed  should  be  well  to 
the  south,  and  the  hills  or  drills  should  be  heavily 
manured. 

Darly  Corn. — Corn  for  roasting  ears  may  still  be 
planted,  but  for  early  use  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  planted  two  weeks  earlier,  if  the  garden  is 
well  protected,  and  has  a  Southern  aspect. 

Setting  out  Cabbage  Plants,  Cauliflower  and  Broc- 
coli.— Set  these  out  on  a  moist  cloudy  day.  If  fair 
set  them  out  of  an  evening,  and  shade  them  for  a 
few  dajs.  In  dry  weather  water  occasionally  after 
sunset. 

Peas.  —Prepare  another  bed  for  garden  peas  and 
sow  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  for  succession.  The 
marrowfats  are  among  the  best  of  the  late  kind. 

Bunch  Beans. — Plant  bunch  beans  in  drills  for  the 
main  crop  during  this  month. 

Lima  and  Carolina  Beans. — Plant  these  in  hills 
well  manured,  six  feet  apart,  and  on  a  light  loamy 
rich  soil,  get  them  into  the  ground  as  soon  as  it  is 
warm  enough  to  plant  melons. 

Celery.— Set  out  celery  plants  from  the  hot  bed. 
Carrots,  Beets  and  Parsnips. — These  should  now 
be  seeded  if  the  work  has  not  been  done  earlier. 
,      Spinach. — Prepare  a  bed  for  spinach,  make  it  rich 
and  sow  at  intervals  of  ten  days  during  the  month. 

Onions. — Weed  and  thin  out  onions  so  that  the 
bulbs  shall  stand  three  inches  apart.    Keep  the  soil 
'   clear  and  light,  and  do  not  cover  the  bulbs. 

Turnips. — Thin  out  early  turnips  or  sow  the  seed 
or  a  crop  at  any  time  up  to  the  10th  of  the  month. 
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Peppers. — Sow  peppers  during  the  first  week  in 
the  month,  to  be  transplanted  when  large  enough. 

Okra  Gumbo. — Drill  in  as  early  as  posible  the 
seed  for  the  main  crop  of  okra — choose  if  possible  a 
moist  soil. 

Egg  Plants  and  Tomatoes. — Plants  sown  in  a  hot 
bed  may  now  be  set  out.  If  a  bed  in  the  open  air 
has  not  yet  been  prepared,  the  work  must  now  be 
done,  and  the  seed  sown. 

Salsify  or  Vegetable  Oyster. — Drill  in  a  few  rows 
of  this  delicious  vegetable,  let  the  ground  be  very 
rich,  and  avoid  the  use  of  long  manure. 

Endives. — Sow  these  for  an  early  crop. 

Flower  Seeds. — Sow  annual  and  biennial  flower 
seed  during  the  early  part  of  the  month. 

Watering. — In  dry  seasons  water  frequently,  but 
always  of  an  evening  after  the  sun  has  gone  down. 


THE  JERUSALEM  AUTICHOKE. 

Helliaaitlias  Tuberosus. 

In  reply  to  the  inquiries  of  correspondent,  we 
would  remark  that  the  ''Jerusalem  Artichoke"  is  a 
plant  of  very  easy  culture,  and  the  product  is  very 
abundant  when  managed  properly,  and  not  left  to 
occupy,  year  after  year,  the  most  neglected  corner 
of  the  garden  or  farm.    In  the  French  Bon  Jardi- 
nier,  M.  Yvart,  it  is  stated,  has  derived  from  this 
root  "the  chief  nourishment  of  his  stock,"  and  that 
the  advantages  of  its  culture  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant.   This  artichoke  gives  a  considerable  crop 
of  tubers,  suitable  for  the  food  of  most  animals,  and 
the  roots  never  freeze.    The  plant  succeeds  upon 
ordinary  soils,  and  resists  droughts  well,  while  its 
leaves  also  are  nutritious  for  stock.    But  the  plant 
has  also  its  faults,  above  all,  that  of  obstinately  re- 
taining iTS  bold  in  a  field  that  has  once  produced 
them.    Besides,  the  aqueous  nature  of  its  roots  ren- 
ders them  dangerous,  it  is  said,  for  feeding  sheep,  if 
one  feeds  them  a  little  too  much.    To  remedy  the 
first  inconvenience  is  a  difficult  matter.    The  best 
way  is  to  pasture  it  in  spring  with  cows  and  sheep, 
letting  them  consume  all  the  stems  as  they  rise,  and 
to  then  plow  them  two  or  three  times  in  July  and 
August.     The  cooliug  quality  of  these  roots  is 
cured  by  the  use  of  salt,  but  the  best  way  is  to  give 
them  in  connection  with  dry  food,  not  providing  a 
sheep  tubers  enough  for  more  than  half  his  daily 
food  ;  a  precaution  likewise  necessary  in  feeding 
sheep  with  other  fresh  food  in  winter.   There  is  not 
the  same  inconvenience  found  in  feeding  these  roots 
to  cattle,  but  it  is  best  to  feed  only  a  moderate  al- 
lowance at  first,  to  be  gradually  increased,  Arti- 
chokes are  cultivated  like  corn,  in  rows,  wide  enough 
for  tillage  during  the  summer.    The  time  of  plant- 
ing is  in  autumn  and  early  spring.    The  ground, 
i  f  level,  should  be  checked  off  in  squares,  four  feet 


across,  and  a  piece  of  the  tuber,  with  three  or  four 
eyes,  should  be  planted  at  each  corner  where  the 
furrows  intersect;  keep  down  the  weeds  the  early 
part  of  the  season,  until  the  plants  begin  to  shade 
the  ground.  It  derives  a  great  deal  of  its  nutriment 
from  the  atmosphere,  and  if  consumed  where  grown 
it  cannot  fail  to  enrich  land.  About  five  bushel^ 
of  seed  will  be  needed  per  acre,  if  cut  up  properly. 
Digging  should  be  done  with  a  plow,  running  six 
or  eight  inches  deep,  followed  by  sufficient  hands  to 
keep  the  ground  so  clear  as  not  to  cover  the  roots 
exposed  with  the  next  furrow.  A  writer  in  an  old  i 
number  of  the  Tennessee  Agriculturist,  states  that 
the  young  plants  which  come  up  the  second  year 
are  more  easily  subdued  than  most  weeds,  while,  if 
permitted  to  grow,  they  completely  smother  ail  ' 
other  weeds.  To  teach  hogs  to  root  after  arti- 
chokes, a  few  of  them  are  plowed  up  and  left  ex- 
posed, which  eating,  they  soon  learn  where  to  find 
others. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  also  used  as  a  vegeta- 
ble, served  up  with  "drawn  butter"  sauce;  and  it 
makes  quite  an  agreeable  pickle.  It  is  said  that  the 
leaves  may  be  used  instead  of  bops,  in  making  beer, 
and  that  they  contain  a  great  deal  of  potash.  We 
think,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  deserves  a  greater 
share  of  attention  than  our  farmers  and  gardeners 
usually  bestow  upon  it. —  Our  Home  Journal. 

ABSOEPTION  BY  P.OOTS  OF  PLANTS.  \ 

We  have  been  taught  by  the  botanies  and  agri- 
cultural chemistries  that  the  food  cf  plants  is  taken 
up  in  a  soluble  state  by  the  porous,  spongy  tissue  at 
the  tips  of  the  roots.  The  peculiar  structure  of  these 
tips  has  been  carefuHv  pictured,  and  regarded  as  a 
beautitul  instance  of  the  adaptation  of  parts  to  their 
uses,  of  structure  to  function.  But  all  this  turns 
out  to  be  a  mistake,  and  illustrates  anew  the  danger 
of  reasoning  in  such  matters  in  advance  of  experi- 
ment. Because  the  structure  of  these  spongioles,  as 
they  are  called,  resembles  sponge,  which  sucks  up 
water  so  greedily,  the  ^act  that  they  are  the  true 
mouths  of  roots  was  looked  upon  as  settled.  Recent 
experiments,  however,  have  shown  that  where  these 
spongioles  are  the  only  parts  of  roots  supplied  with 
water,  plants  wither  and  die;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  they  are  cut  off,  and  the  lower  half  of  the 
root  left  in  water,  the  plant  continues  fresh  and 
vigorous.  Further  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  seat  of  absorption  is  in  those  parts  of  roots  that 
are  covered  with  fine  hairs  cal  ed  root  hairs  They 
are  mere  tubular  extensions  of  the  external  root- 
cells,  and  are  usually  invisible  without  microscopic 
aid.  It  is  to  the  newer  parts  of  roots,  where  these 
hairs  are  young  and  active,  that  the  soil  adheres 
with  remarkable  tenacit}-  ;  while  the  growing  tips, 
which  have  not  yet  put  forth  haiis,  are  seen  to  be 
quite  clean  of  the  soil  when  plants  are  pulled  up  by 
the  roots.  It  has  been  observed  tbal  these  absor- 
ent  hairs  are  more  abundant  in  poor  than  in  good 
soils.  The  roots  of  those  plants  which  are  deslituie 
of  hairs  have  a  highly  absorptive  cuticle  and  numer- 
ous rootleta. — Boston  Journal  qf  Chemistry. 
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NOTES  AND  COMMENTARIES. 

BY    PATUXENT  PLANTER. 

TOBACCO  WORMS. 

The  use  of  cobalt,  as  recommended  in  the  article 
ciipt  from  Tobacco  Leaf,  inserted  in  the  February 
number  of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Twenty  years  ago  it  was  highly  recommended  by 
the  late  muchly  lamented  Major  Hughes  ;  who  was 
a  skilful  and  scientific  planter,  and  an  able  agricul- 
tural writer.  It  was  extensively  tried,  and  was 
found  very  effective,  but  the  want  of  general  union 
in  a  large  area,  to  effect  this  desirable  object — the 
destruction  of  this  pest  to  tobacco — caused  its  use 
to  be  abandoned.  No  doubt  if  all  the  growers  of 
the  plant  in  an  extensive  section  would  energeti- 
cally and  faithfully  agree  to  use  this  remedy,  and 
also  follow  for  a  few  years  the  suggestions  I  now 
offer,  they  would  get  rid  nearly,  if  not  entirely^  of 
this  dread  enemy  of  the  tobacco  plant.  I  would 
suggest,  1st,  early  in  spring  dig  up  the  floors  of  the 
tobacco  houses,  under  the  sills  and  around  for  some 
distance,  the  houses  ;  and  from  three  to  ten  inches 
they  will  find  the  worm  in  the  chrysalis  state,  pre- 
paratory to  emerging  into  the  "  born-blower  "  or 
tobacco  butter-fly.  Let  them  be  gathered  carefully 
and  burned.  Bejin  the  use  of  cobalt  with  the  first 
blossoms  of  the  Jamestown  weed.  Encourage  the 
growth  of  some  plants  around  the  tobacco  lots,  or 
plant  them.  2nd.  Offer  to  ail,  old  and  young,  two 
cents  for  every  horn-blower  brought  to  them,  pay 
promptly,  and  burn  those  brought  in,  or  they  may 
come  back  once  or  twice  more.  3d.  Each  planter 
for  a  year  or  so,  keep  large  flocks  of  turkies  and 
Guinea  fowls.  4ih.  Destroy  every  worm  it  is  pos- 
sible, and  particularly  look  for  and  destroy  the 
eggs,  which  are  easily  seen  in  clusters,  or  sometimes 
singly,  just  before  they  produce  the  worm.  Let 
farmers  club  together  and  use  their  influence  to  get 
as  many  planters  as  possible  to  enter  heartily  into 
this  system  for  two  or  three  years,  and  they  will 
save  thousands  of  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  be  rid  for 
years  of  the  costly  and  filthy  work  of  "worming 
tobacco."  This  plan  was  tried  once  in  a  neighbor- 
hood in  Prince  George's  County,  with  great  effect ; 
and  the  experiment  clearly  showed  that  if  the  sys- 
tem was  faithfully  executed  by  each  planter  in  an 
extensive  region,  there  would  be  no  worms  to  destroy 
tobacco,  or  be  destroyed  by  the  toil  and  disagree- 
able labor  of  the  planter,  at  least  for  a  long  time. 
I  believe  such  a  plan  carefully  followed  by  a  single 
farmer,  would  well  repay,  by  the  number  of  worms 
it  would  lessen  ;  for  the  horn-blower  does  not  travel 
far.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  female  horn- 
blower,  or  sphynx  nicotianum,  lays  thousands  of 
eggs,  the  male  dies  from  exhaustion^  after  a  single 
coition. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Dixon,  of  Georgia,  pub- 
lished in  the  February  number  of  the  Maryland 
Farmer,  are  of  great  use,  and  should  be  made  by 
every  one  who  buys  fertilizers.  Every  farmer  ought 
to  buy  small  quantities  of  different  kinds,  and  by 
careful  experiments  judge  for  himself,  which  is  best 
for  his  soil,  locality,  &c.,  and  which  suits  the  vari- 
ous staple  crops.  That  which  may  act  well  on  one 
soil,  may  not  so  act  on  another ;  and  that  which 
suits  best  one  sort  of  crop,  may  be  a  failure  with 
another  kind  of  crop.  This  can  only  be  satisfac- 
torily ascertained  by  careful  experiment.  When 
he  fixes  upon  that  or  those  fertilizers  that  give  him 
satisfaction,  by  returning  the  largest  profit  on  the 
expenditure,  he  must  be  careful  in  buying  largely 
of  it,  that  he  is  not  cheated  by  adulteration.  It  is 
not  every  mixer  of  compounds,  who  continues  after 
the  first  lot  ordered,  and  gets  a  florid  certificate  of 
its  wonderful  effects,  to  send  out  to  the  same  certi- 
fier the  genuine,  pure  article.  Farmers  who  give 
certificates,  should,  if  the  article  proves  to  be  worth- 
less, be  manly  enough,  and  generous  enough  to 
their  fellow-farmers,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
characters  for  honesty  and  truth,  furnish  agricultu- 
ral papers  with  a  statement  that  the  article  recom- 
mended had  failed  after  the  first  trial.  This  would 
break  up  a  great  deal  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  manu- 
facturers, and  the  honest  dealer  in  fertilizers  would 
eventually  reap  his  reward  for  his  skill,  science  and 
integrity.  When  the  farmer  finds  what  suits  his 
land  and  his  crops,  let  him  not  use  it  sparingly. 
Like  all  who  have  tried  it,  Mr.  Dixon  says  where 
he  used  the  largest  quantity  of  a  genuine  fertilizer, 
he  reaped  the  largest  gain  upon  the  amount  expend- 
ed. It  is  so  with  all  manures,  the  heavier  the  dose 
the  better  it  pays  ;  the  amount  of  crop  will  be  in- 
creased in  a  greater  degree,  in  proportion  to  cost, 
and  labor  saved  by  working  a  smaller  area.  Among 
the  cheaper  manures,  and  less  likely  to  be  adulte- 
rated, is  salt  and  plaster.  They  should  be  mixed 
well,  and  applied  to  wheat,  and  on  clover  about 
April,  at  the  rate  of  four  bushels  salt  to  two  of  plas- 
ter ;  why  the  two  should  be  mixed  I  am  not  chemist 
enough  to  explain  ;  but  experience  taught  it  me 
more  than  fifteen  years  ago,  when  I  used  on  several 
acres  of  wheat,  from  five  up  to  ten  bushels  per  acre 
of  what  was  then  sold  as  "  refuse  salt,"  on  newly 
sown  wheat,  on  very  thin,  light,  slightly  gravelly 
land,  and  on  a  part  I  mixed  four  bushels  of  salt  and 
two  of  plaster,  per  acre  ;  same  sort  of  land.  The 
last  gave  a  much  better  yield  of  wheat  than  where 
salt  was  used.  The  wheat,  however,  was  poor,  as 
it  was  a  general  failure  that  year.  Where  I  put  the 
largest  quantity  of  salt,  the  wheat  grew  fast  and 
was  a  remarked  green  spot  in  the  field  the  whole 
year,  and  the  clover  was  fine  over  the  whole  piece 
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experimented  with,  though  perhaps  better  where 
plaster  was  mixed  with  the  salt.  Clover,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  never  grown  there  before.  It  is 
true  it  was  a  fine  season  for  clover,  coming  up  and 
growing  ;  but  I  thought  it  merely  better  where  the 
salt,  and  salt  with  plaster  were  used,  than  where 
the  land  was  richer  and  no  fertilizer  used  except 
plaster,  as  usual  sown  in  spring  over  the  whole 
field  of  young  clover. 

The  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  do  themselves 
injustice  often,  by  fixing  the  quantity  to  be  used 
per  acre,  too  low.  And  the  farmer  often  does  gross 
injustice  to  the  fertilizer,  by  using  so  little  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible  in  its  effects  —  men  who  have 
earned  their  money  hard,  and  paid  a  high  price  for 
what  seems  so  little,  ill-smelling  dirt,  are  prone  to 
spread  it  over  too  much  space,  saying,  "if  it  is 
worth  anything,  it  costs  too  much  not  to  go  as  far 
as  I  can  make  it  go."  This  is  practically  proven 
every  day ;  I  see  the  same  men  who  "  calculate"  to 
sow  two  hundred  pounds  of  some  fertilizer  on  an 
acre,  and  in  fact  do  not  sow  one  hundred  pounds  ; 
sow  on  their  tobacco  beds  four  to  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  and  with  decided  advantage.  They 
have  tested,  and  know  they  are  acting  wisely  by 
this  heavy  outlay  ;  yet  they  are  hard  to  convince 
that  it  would  be  more  economical  to  put  four  hun- 
dred pounds  of  some  fertilizer  on  one  acre,  than  to 
work  two  acres  with  two  hundred  pounds  per  acre. 
I  refer  to  very  poor  land,  which  is  the  only  land  I 
believe  the  new-fashioned  "  mixtures"  will  pay  to 
be  used  upon.  Lime,  ashes  and  pure  bones,  are  the 
only  manures  that  will  permanently  pay,  or  can 
with  advantageous  profit,  beapplied  to  a  fertile  soil 
capable  of  producing  eight  barrels  of  corn.  For 
such  soils,  the  above  named  manures  are  the  only 
sorts  which  can  be  relied  on  to  return  with  large 
interest  the  cost  of  their  application.  On  suoh  lauds 
a  dressing  of  fifty  bushels  of  lime,  ten  bushels  of 
bones,  or  twenty-five  of  unleached  ashes  per  acre, 
with  proper  system  of  rotation  afterwards,  and  salt 
with  plaster,  applied  yearly  to  the  young  grass,  will 
keep  up  a  high  state  of  fertility.  Except  these  three 
great  improvers  of  land,  every  man  can  have  on  bis 
own  farm  an  exhaustless  manufactory  of  the  best 
and  most  reliable  fertilizers.  This  manufactory  is 
a  large  barn-yard,  well  stocked  with  well  fed  ani- 
mals, and  the  ingredients  for  the  mixture  the  farm 
furnishes  in  the  shape  of  muck,  leaves,  hay,  straw, 
cornfodder,  grain,  woods'  earth,  ditch  banks,  sod 
from  fence  corners  and  head-lands,  weeds,  wild 
grass,  tussocks,  &c.,  &c.,  with  a  small  money  out- 
lay for  salt  and  plaster,  to  be  intermixed  with  the 
compound. 

The  average  yield  of  corn  to  the  acre  throughout 
the  Southern  States  last  year  was  twenty-six  and  a 
half  bushels. 
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ECONOMIC  USES  OF  SODA. 

Few  articles  are  of  greater  importance  in  domestic 
economy,  as  well  as  the  arts  and  manufactures,  than 
soda.  We  propose  to  mention  some  of  its  uses  in 
domestic  routine  : 

In  the  kitchen  its  presence  is  indispensable.  Along 
with  cream  of  tartar  it  enters  into  every  loaf  of 
bread,  and  forms  a  part  of  all  the  pastries.  For 
cleaning  and  sweetening  the  kitchen  and  dairy 
utensils,  it  has  not  an  equal.  It  effectually  removes 
grease  or  acids  from  copper  vessels,  and  rust  from 
tin  or  iron.  The  milk  pans,  so  apt  to  acquire  a 
disagreeable  smell  in  summer,  particularly  after  a 
thunder  storm,  may  be  rendered  sweet  again  by 
using  a  small  portion  of  soda.  A  solution  of  it  is 
excellent  for  cleaning  foul  bottles  and  casks;  and 
also  for  boot-tops,  saddles  and  bridles,  preserving 
the  original  color  of  the  leather.  In  short,  for 
cleaning  all  vessels  used  in  the  kitchen,  whether 
made  of  wood,  iron,  tin  or  copper,  that  are  liable 
to  get  foul,  it  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be  had — 
much  better  than  soap. 

For  washing  clothes,  too,  it  is  unrivalled.  Four 
ounces  of  soda,  and  six  of  soap,  are  equal  to  a  full 
pound  of  soap  without  the  soda.  It  makes  bard 
water  soft,  removes  grease  and  stains  from  woolen 
or  cotton  goods,  prevents  woolens  from  shrinking, 
and  dispels  all  unpleasant  odors  from  clothing. 
The  saving  in  soap  alone,  will  three  times  pay  for 
the  soda  used. 

As  a  medicine^  it  is  quite  useful.  A  weak  solution 
of  it  makes  an  excellent  gargle  for  cleansing  the 
throat,  mouth,  and  gums  ;  and  a  small  portion 
occasionally  swallowed,  removes  a  fetid  breath.  It 
will  whiten  the  teeth,  correct  acidity  of  the  stomach, 
and  a  small  portion  put  into  the  water  when  bath- 
ing the  body,  is  very  conducive  to  the  health  of 
the  individual.  It  opens  the  pores  of  the  flesh,  and 
removes  the  disagreeable  odors  arising  from  profuse 
perspiration.  An  article  useful  for  so  many  pur- 
poses, aud  so  cheap,  should  surely  become  better 
known,  and  be  more  generally  used  in  our  American 
homes.  No  house-wife  should  be  without  a  large 
supply.  A  spoonful  should  be  placed  in  the  tea- 
pan  every  time  the  dishes,  pUtes  and  cups  are 
washed.  It  should  be  used  largely  every  washing 
day,  and  every  time  the  floor  is  rubbed.  In  short, 
wherever  anything  is  to  be  cleaned  or  sweetened, 
this  article  should  be  employed.  Jonbs. 

Vinegar  Making. — A  capital  article  of  cider  vine- 
gar is  made  by  setting  a  barrel  of  cider  in  the  full 
sun— on  blocks,  of  course — taking  out  the  bung, 
and  in  its  place  inserting  an  inverted  porter  bottle. 
This  will  admit  light,  but  not  insects  or  vermin, 
which,  though  tbey  may  not  affect  the  quality, 
spoil  the  mental  enjoyment  of  the  liquid. 
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FEETILISEES 


BY  D.  LAWRENCE. 


As  this  question  occupies  a  promiueut  position 
among  the  subjects  agitating  the  agricultural  world 
and  as  many  have  contributed  the  results  of  their 
investigations  of  the  matter  to  alleviate  the  burdens 
which  fertilizer  bills  impose  upon  the  farmer,  and 
as  anything  tending  to  improve  that  branch  of  our 
industries  has  a  powerful  influence  for  good  upon 
so  many  other  arts,  interests  and  industries,  I  feel 
called  upon  to  contribute  my  mite  upon  the  subject, 
and  herewith  submit  the  results  of  my  investigation, 
having  acted  as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
that  purpose. 

Ist.  I  find  that  all  purchased  fertilizers  are  char- 
acterized by  irregularity  of  action,  and  while  that 
irregularity  is  in  many  instances  the  result  of  im- 
proper application  and  cultivation,  unsuitable  soil 
and  unfavorable  seasons,  (here  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  fertilizers  have  bten  wilfully  adulterated 
by  the  manufacturers.  2d.  Farmers  are  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  neglecting  the  sources  of  fertility  upon 
their  own  farms,  such  as  waste  liquids  and  solids  from 
house  and  barn,  ashes,  hen  manure,  leaf  mold,  muck 
and  other  fertilizing  substances,  usually  uncared 
for.    3d.  Farmers  depend  too  much  upon  manufac- 
tured manures,  and  not  enough  on  the  lime  so  abun- 
dant in  many  sections  of  the  State,  and  other  cheap, 
but  when  properly  applied,  efficacious  articles,  plas- 
ter, salt,  bone  dust,  ashes,  &c.    4th.  After  every 
available  source  of  manure  hag  been  exhausted  at 
home  there  will  stiil  be  a  deficiency,  and  to.supply 
that  deficiency  to  secure  themselves  from  fraud,  to 
save  money  and  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a  home 
manufactory,  I  advise  farmers  to  maketheir  own  ma- 
nures, believing  that  by  that  course  they  may  save 
from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  per  ton,  on  the  manure 
so  made.    Before  going  into  details  upon  this  fea- 
ture of  the  question,  let  us  see  what  elements  are  re- 
quired to  make  a  good  fertilizer.    If  we  take  sand, 
subject  it  to  heat  to  destroy  any  plant  food  it  con- 
tains and  plant  therein  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  moist- 
en only  with  distilled  water  (Prof.  Ville's  experi- 
ments,) the  product  will  be  exceedingly  small,  but 
if  assimilable  nitrogenous  substances  and  potash, 
lime  and  super- phosphate  of  lime,  with  humus  vege- 
table mold  are  added,  the  result  will  indicate  the 
necessity  and  value  of  these  articles.    The  product 
of  twenty  grains  sowed  in  burnt  sand,  was  ninety 
three  grains.    The  same  amount  of  seed  produced  in 
a  bed  of  the  above  mentioned  article,  four  hundred 
and  seventy  grains.    In  different  experiments,  some 
of  these  articles  were  left  out,  with  a  diminished 
yield,  the  beet  results  attending  the  employment  of 


all  these  articles,  viz:  ammonia,  potash,  lime,  humus 
and  super-phosphate  of  lime. 

These  experiments  ?ndicate  what  the  plant  food 
will  produce  ;  let  us  see  what  the  plant  itself  will 
produce  when  its  organic  constituents  have  been 
removed  by  calcination,  and  the  ashes  subjected  to 
chemical  analysis.  Wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye,  barley, 
peas,  beans — the  grain  and  straw  of  each — potatoe?, 
tops  and  tubers — turnips,  tops  and  bulbs — tobac- 
co, clover,  lucerne  and  meadow  grass,  tliey  treated, 
exhibit  percentage  of  lime,  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash,  ranging  from  one  per  cent  of  lime  in  the 
grain  of  corn,  to  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  potash  in  the 
tubers  of  potatoes;  hence  to  secure  successful  and 
profitable  growth  of  crops,  we  must  combine  their 
constituents  in  a  manner  to  render  them  assimilable 
by  the  plants.  We  now  look  to  see  how  the  farmer 
can  use  these  articles  most  profitable  to  himself; 
and  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  I  give  my 
method  of  combination  which  I  have  never  seen 
published.    To  make  one  ton  of  manure  I  take 


Materials.                           Quantity.  Cost. 

Bone  dust  700  fts  $15.7f> 

Oil  of  Vitriol,  66°  160  '*  4.80 

Sulphate  of  Soda  100  "  1.50 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  50  "  4.00 

Plaster  320  1.75 

Dryer  670  "  .00 

2000  $27  i-0 

Potash  is  omitted,  but  will  be  referred  to  below. 

Procure  a  120  gallon  tight  hogshead,  saw  in  two, 
and  use  these  for  moistening  the  bene  dust;  put 
about  170  pounds  bone  dust  in  a  tub  at  a  time,  and 
stir  in  water  until  the  dust  is  laid  :  fine  bone  dust 
take  aboH  t  8  gallons  for  this  quanti  ty  ;  remove  as  fa.  t 
as  moistened,  and  let  all  the  bone  remain  in  one 
heap  for  three  or  four  days ;  in  the  meantime,  pre- 
pare the  dryer.  I  have  the  hen-hoase  and  earth 
closet  (after  Waring's  method)  arranged  so  thb.t 
the  usually  wasted  materials  from  those  sources  are 
carefully  husbanded  ;  these  I  gather  (twice  a  year 
for  spring  and  fall  use)  also  rich  earth  to  make  a 
sufBcient  quantity  of  dryer ;  these  with  the  plaster 
are  well  incorporated.  It  is  not  necessary  to  be 
particular  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  this  dryer; 
a  good  fertilizer  in  itself,  it  afi'ords  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  render  available  all  suitable  fertiliz- 
ing agents  usually  neglected  on  the  farm,  such  as 
muck,  ditch  banks,  ashes  in  limited  quantities,  (too 
many  ashes  tend  to  evolve  the  ammonia  of  the  com- 
pound, but  where  a  suflScient  quantity  of  dry  earth 
(not  sand)  is  used  as  an  absorbent  there  could  be 
no  harm  done  by  the  potash)  rotten  wood,  etc., 
etc.  Spread  half  the  whole  quantity  of  drjer  on 
the  floor  or  ground  when  ready  to  begin  operations 
— two,  three  or  four  inches  thick  according  to  quan- 
tity—and over  all  this  spread  the  dissolved  bone, 
then  put  the  remaining  dryer  on  this,  then  the  soda 
and  ammonia  evenly,  and  thoroughly  incorporate 
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the  whole  mass.  As  the  dissolution  of  the  bone  is 
the  most  ditficult  part  of  the  operiition,  I  give  my 
plan  :  Into  each  tub  I  put  about  two  bushels  and  a 
half  of  the  moistened  bone,  so  that  it  lies  slightly 
concave  in  each  tub  ;  upon  each  I  pour  about  thirty 
pounds  of  the  vitriol,  (not  quite  two  gallons)  and 
siir  quickly  for  a  few  moments  until  well  mixed  ;  I 
let  this  stand  five  or  six  hours  in  the  tubs,  spread 
it  on  the  dryer  and  make  another  mess  ;  this  allows 
time  to  prosecute  the  usual  labors  of  the  farmer. 

It  will  be  noticed  this  formula  omits  potash, 
where  a  sufficient  supply  of  unleached  ashes  is  at 
hand  or  wherever  the  soil  contains  sufficient  potash 
(as  many  soils  do,)  it  need  not  be  added  and  the  far- 
mer has  this  advantage  in  manipulating  for  himself  ; 
he  need  not  pui-chase  an  article  of  which  he  has  a  suf- 
ficient supply  at  home  or  in  his  soil.  Where  pot- 
ash is  desired  in  the  fertilizer,  the  muriate  of  potash 
80  per  cent. — may  be  used,  say  100  pounds  to  the 
ton.  A  cheaper  article  is  on  the  market  known  as 
Prussian  agricultural  salts  of  potash,  whose  virtues 
1  have  not  yet  tried.  The  sulphate  of  ammonia  may 
also  be  omitted  if  the  farmer  can  save  sufficient  am- 
moniacal  liquid  from  the  bouse  and  barn,  to  supply 
the  ammonia.  From  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of 
this  home-made  article  with  those  produced  by  pur- 
chased compounds,  lam  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
farmers  can  make  at  least  twenty  dollars  per  ton, 
on  every  ton  they  use  made  in  accordance  with  the 
above  directions. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CUSEANT. 

Dj-vid  Z.  Evans,  Jr.,  of  Chesapeake  City,  Md., 
communicates  to  the  American  Rarul  Home,  of 
Rochester,  New  York,  the  following  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  currant  : 

Thinking  that  our  methods  of  planting,  cultiva- 
tion, gathering,  marketing,  &c.,  would  interest  as 
well  as  instruct,  I  will  endeavor  to  give  them,  giving 
only  such  plans  as  we  have  found  both  successful 
and  profitable. 

Preparation  of  the  Soil. — Our  first  step  is  to  select 
a  suitable  soil — a  loamy  one,  or  clay  loam,  being, 
in  our  estimation,  the  best  one  for  the  successful 
growth  of  Ihe  currant.  When  you  have  decided 
upon  the  locality,  give  the  piece  a  good,  deep  plow- 
ing, and  if  it  be  poor,  give  a  top-dressing  of  good 
manure  first,  and  then  barrow  it  both  ways  thor- 
oughly;  when  this  is  done  open  one-horse  furrows 
the  length  of  the  piece  five  and  a  half  or  six  feet 
apart,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  room  for  cultivation, 
for  in  three  or  four  years  the  plants  will  spread  I 
considerably,  taking  up  much  more  room  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose.  We  planted  a  large  plan- 
tation three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  were  obliged 
to  widen  the  rows  to  the  width  given  above.    It  is 


desirable  to  run  the  plow  back  and  forth  in  the  same 
furrow,  to  clean  out  as  well  as  to  deepen  them ;  we 
next  make  cross  furrows  from  four  to  five  feet  apart, 
or  else  make  the  mark  by  the  aid  of  a  heavy  chain, 
dragging  it  along;  then  spread  fine,  short  stable 
manure  along  in  the  furrows,  to  give  the  plants  a 
start,  and  to  induce  them  to  send  out  small  rootlets 
immediately.  We  are  now  ready  to  plant,  which 
is  done  as  follows  : 

Planiing. —  Choose  a  murky  day,  in  preference  to 
a  warm,  sunshiny  one,  and  let  the  time  be  in  the 
fall  early,  or  very  early  in  the  spring,  as  the  season 
is  favorable.  First,  before  planting,  dip  the  roots 
of  all  the  plants  in  thin  mud,  so  as  to  make  the 
earth  cling  to  the  roots,  and  put  one  plant  at  the 
intersection  of  the  furrows  ;  draw  a  small  quantity 
of  soil  from  each  side  of  the  furrow  with  the  foot, 
trampling  it  down  firmly ;  and  thus  continue  until 
one  or  two  rows  have  been  set  out,  when  you  should 
plow  a  good  sized  furrow  to  the  row  on  each  side, 
to  give  the  plants  the  necessary  amount  of  soil,  as 
well  as  to  protect  them  from  injurious  influences, 
such  as  frost,  sun,  &c.  You  should  not  do  more 
than  two  or  three  rows  at  a  time,  before  you  plow 
to  them  ;  or,  better  still,  have  several  attend  to  the 
planting,  and  one  to  the  plowing. 

Cultivation. — The  cultivation  consists,  if  the  plants 
have  been  put  out  in  the  fall,  in  giving  the  rows  a 
good  scratching  as  soon  in  the  spring  as  you  can, 
and  continue  to  run  the  cultivator  between  the  rows 
every  two  or  three  weeks,  for  the  double  purpose  of 
keeping  the  weeds  iu  subjection,  and  rendering  the 
soil  loose  and  mellow,  giping  the  plants  every  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  good  growth  the  first  year.  Give 
a  thorough  cultivation  late  in  the  fall,  and  then 
throw  furrows  to  the  rows  on  each  side.  In  the 
spring  following,  very  eariy,  throw  a  furrow  from 
the  rows  of  plants,  and  close  up  to  them,  and  spread 
a  good  coat  of  fine  manure  along  them,  covering  it 
up  as  soon  as  possible  with  a  one-horse  plow. 

Picking,  Mark'.ting,  Profits,  S^c. — We  generally 
pick  our  berries,  when  red  ripe,  immediately  into 
quart  boxes  or  crates,  and  ship  at  once  to  market 
in  chests,  the  same  as  is  done  with  strawberries. 
They  should  be  left  to  get  perfectly  ripe,  and  then 
be  picked  and  placed  in  the  boxes  with  care,  and 
some  little  neatness,  for  a  due  care  to  this  apparently 
very  trivial  point  is  often  the  means  of  obtaining 
two,  three,  and  even  more,  cents  a  quart  above  the 
regular  market  price,  which  is  quite  an  item  in  a 
large  lot. 

The  profits  depend,  in  a  greai  measure,  on  care, 
earliness,  ripeness,  &c. ;  but  we  miiibt  say  that  from 
$60  to  $75  per  acre,  clear,  can  be  realized  by  careful 
culturists. 


Don't  depend  upon  you^r  own  lungs  alone;  use 
the  lungs  ot  the  Press. 
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ASEICULTUSAL  CHEMISTRY. -VIII. 

RY  .1.  S.  H.  BARTLETT,    M.  D. 
MANURES,   AND  THEIR  EFFECT  ON  VEGETATION. 

Having  described  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
several  earths,  and  their  combinations  necefsary  to 
secure  the  best  conditions  for  productiveness,  it  re- 
mains to  treat  of  the  different  manures  necessary  to 
be  applied,  in  order  to  feed  the  crops  that  it  may  be 
desired  to  raise  on  the  soil  composed  of  these  earths 
Under  the  general  head  of  manures  are  compre- 
hended all  those  substances  which,  existing  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  combining  with  the  soil,  can  be 
appropriated  by  the  organs  of  plants  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  vegetation. 

Manures  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  the 
first,  nutritive,  or  those  which  supply  plants  with 
nourishment:   the  second,  stimulating,  or  those 
which  excite  the  energies  of  their  roots  to  increased 
action.    With  the  stimulating  manure  alone  a  plant 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  continued  healthy 
action  any  more  than  a  horse  could  be  expected  to 
perform  a  journey  under  the  stimulus  of  whip  and 
spur,  without  the  nourishment  afforded  by  his  grain 
and  other  provender.    'Hence  it  is  that  the  judicious 
agriculturist  does  not  apply  stimulating  manures 
to  a  soil  that  is  not  already  in  "  good  heart,"  as  it 
is  termed.    For  the  present  we  will  treat  of  the 
nutritive  manures,  as  being  the  most  important  in 
their  action  upon  vegetation.   This  class  Is  composed 
of  those  which  contain  juices  or  other  substances, 
which,  being  highly  soluble  in  water,  or  otherwise 
capable  of  minute  division,  can  be  drawn  into  the 
organs  of  plants.    These  substances  are  not  always 
employed  in  the  natural  states,  but  are  allowed  to 
putrefy  or  ferment,  as  the  gases  thug  produced,  such 
^as  carbonic  acid,  carburetted  hydrogen,  azote  and 
ammonia,  furnish  food  for  plants.    It  is  not  well, 
however,  to  prolong  this  decomposition  too  far,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  manure  would  be  reduced  to  some 
fixed  salts,  mixed  with  those  matters  which  had 
resisted  its  action.    Besides,  the  effect  of  manures 
which  have  been  too  far  decomposed,  is  not  as  last- 
iug  as  that  of  those  which  have  not  arrived  at  this 
state.    The  excrements  of  animals,  formed  by  the 
digestion  of  their  food,  has  already  undergone  de- 
composition, which  has  disorganized  the  principles 
of  their  aliments,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
changed  their  nature.    Some  kind  of  excrements^ 
as  of  the  feathered  tribes,  are  employed  without 
undergoing  any  new  fermentatiou,  because  they 
consist  mostly  of  salts  and  contain  but  few  juices, 
but  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle  is  generally  made 
to  undergo  this  process  before  being  applied  as 
manure. 


One  of  the  most  useful  arts  in  agriculture,  and 
that  which  needs  great  care,  is  the  preparation  of 
dung  heaps.  It  requires  the  application  of  certain 
chemical  principles,  but  it  will  suffice  to  state  the 
rules  by  which  the  agriculturist  should  be  governed 
in  his  proceedings.  Solid  substances,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  mineral,  cannot  enter  into  plants 
unless  they  are  previously  dissolved  in  water.  Ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances  which  are  by  nature 
insoluble  in  water,  may,  by  being  decomposed,  form 
new  soluble  compounds  capable  of  affording  nour- 
ishment for  plau  ^s  A  nimal  and  vegetable  substances 
deprived  by  the  action  of  water  of  their  soluble 
particles,  may,  in  course  of  their  decomposition, 
form  new  compounds  susceptible  of  being  dissolved . 
Instances  are  given  of  this  in  a  former  article  on  the 
subject  of  vegetable  molds. 

Some  of  the  methods  of  employing  dung  heaps 
are  attended  with  a  loss  of  manure.    When  the 
material  composing  them  is  of  too  recent  a  charac- 
ter, and  they  are  applied  to  the  soil  in  that  state, 
although  vegetation  is  benefited  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  salts  and  juict-s  contained  in  them,  the  fibers, 
oils,  and  other  extractive  matters  remain  inactive 
in  the  earth,  and  their  final  decomposition  is  slow 
and  imperfect.    Again,  if  they  are  heaped  up  in  the 
farm-yard,  the  mass  is  apt  to  take  on  too  great  beat 
and  hecovae  fire-fangea  as  it  is  termed,  and  its  val- 
uable gases  to  be  "dissipated  into  thin  air."  Again, 
where  fermentation  is  not  allowed  to  proceed  as  far 
as  above,  there  is  still  a  loss  by  mismanagement, 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  value  of  this  fertili- 
zing material.    The  method  commonly  adopted  is 
to  throw  out  into  the  yard  the  dung  and  litter  from 
the  stables,  adding  to  the  mass  every  time  these  are 
cleared  out,  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  until  it  is 
carried  upon  the  field  requiriog  it.    This  method 
presents  many  objections.    In  the  first  place,  several 
successive  layers  being  formed,  no  two  of  them  can 
have  undergone  the  same  degree  of  fermentation  : 
in  some  it  will  have  gone  on  for  six  months,  and  in 
others  bat  a  few  days.    In  the  second  place,  the 
heap  being  exposed  to  the  rains,  will,  by  frequent 
washings,  have  parted  with  a  large  portion  of  its 
salts  and  soluble  juices.    In  the  third  place,  the 
extractive  matter  of  the  central  and  lower  portions 
of  the  mass,  the  mucilage,  albumen  and  gelatine, 
is  apt  to  be  entirely  decomposed;  and  lastly,  those 
gasee  which  nourish  plants  when  developed  at  their 
roots,  will  have  escaped  into  the  air. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  substances  constituting 
animal  and  vegetable  matter  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  It  is  evident  that  in  that  state  they  can  be  em- 
ployed as  manures  without  previous  fermentation. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  that  those  which  contain 
much  insoluble  matter,  should  be  decomposed  by 
fermentation,  because  by  that  process  their  nature 
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is  changed,  and  they  form  new  compounds,  which, 
being  capable  of  solution,  can  pass  into  the  organs 
of  plants.  It  is  requisite  in  producing  the  fermen- 
tation of  dung  and  litter,  to  use  certain  precautions 
by  which  the  disadvantages  arising  from  the  usua^ 
mode  may  be  avoided.  Instead  of  heaping  up  in 
large  masses  the  collections  of  the  barnyards  and 
stables,  and  allowing  them  to  rot  exposed  to  the 
changes  of  the  wea  hsr,  they  should  be  placed  under 
cover,  to  be  at  least  pr  )tected  from  the  rains. 

It  would  be  better  that  the  mass  should  not  exce(  d 
two  feet  in  thickness,  and  when  it  begins  to  smoke, 
it  should  be  turned  to  prevent  decomposition  from 
going  too  far.  Fermentation  should  be  arrested  as 
soon  as  the  straw  contained  in  the  heap  begins  to 
turn  brown,  and  its  texture  to  be  decomposed,  be- 
cause, if  allowed  to  proceed  further,  carbonic  acid 
will  be  rapidly  evolved,  by  which  the  quantity  of 
the  manure  heap  will  be  diminished  ;  besides  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen,  the  elements  of  ammonia  will  be 
given  off,  by  which  its  quality  will  be  impaired. 
The  manure  is  now  in  condition  to  be  applied  to 
the  land,  but  if  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  it 
should  be  turned  over  and  mixed  with  mold  or  some 
suitable  earth,  which,  by  acting  as  a  divisor,  would 
delay  further  fermentation  and  absorb  the  valuable 
gases  which  would  escape  and  be  lost.  The  manure 
heap  will  now  assume  the  character  of  a  compost- 
heap,  the  advantages  of  which  are,  that  the  more 
volatile  gases  are  absorbed  and  kept  from  being 
wasted,  and  the  silica  of  the  earthy  division  is  being 
rendered  soluble  by  the  carbonic  acid  which  con- 
tinues to  be  given  cff,  aud  is  ready  to  form  soluble 
silicates  with  any  bases  th-at  may  be  met  with  in  the 
soil  to  be  cultivated. 

The  experienced  and  intelligent  agriculturist  will 
find  no  difiBculty  in  reconciling  practice  with  the 
the  theory  of  this  matter  of  fermentation.  Before 
actually  deciding  the  question  how  far  manure 
should  be  allowed  to  ferment,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  soil  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  If  this  be  compact,  clayey 
and  cold,  it  is  as  well  that  fermentatioo  had  not 
taken  place,  and  an  advantage  might  be  claimed 
for  unfermented  manure  when  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
a  soil  in  this  condition.  The  soil  will  be  benefited 
by  the  dividing  and  softening  it  by  manure  is  this 
state,  and  rendered  more  permeable  to  air  and  water 
— besides,  the  successive  processes  of  decomposition 
would  be  attended  with  a  degree  of  warmth  desira- 
ble under  such  circumstances.  The  proper  way, 
however,  in  the  first  place  to  trcHt  such  a  soil  is, 
by  thoroughly  underdraining  it,  as  the  cultivator 
cannot  derive  the  full  benefit  from  the  application 
of  any  kind  of  fertilizers  without  this  previous 
necessary  amelioration. — Jour,  of  Applied  Chemistrr/. 
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SUPPORT  FOR  GARDEN  PEAS. 

The  trouble  and  difficulty  of  getting  out  a  large 
number  of  sticks  to  support  their  pea  vines,  often 
deters  many  from  planting  this  excellent  early  vege- 
tableas  largely  as  they  otherwise  would.  A  cheaper, 
and  withal  a  better  support  may  be  made  as  follows  : 

Get  out  some  sticks  about  five  feet  long,  and  a 
little  larger  than  those  commonly  used  to  support 
peas  ;  drive  down  a  row  on  each  side  of  your  row 
of  peas,  having  the  sticks  about  eight  feet  apart 
along  the  row,  and  the  two  rows  of  sticks  about 
eight  or  ten  inches  between.  Drive  them  in  the 
ground  far  enough  to  stand  firmly,  leaving  them, 
we  will  say,  three  and  a  half  or  four  feet  high.  Now 
get  some  small  poles,  or  split  slats  out  of  fence 
rails,  or  take  pieces  of  light,  narrow  plank,  and 
nail  them  to  the  stakes  longitudinally,  one  on  the 
top,  one  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
three  more  at  equal  intervals  between  these.  Do 
the  same  on  both  sides  of  your  row  of  peas,  and  as 
the  vines  grow  take  care  to  have  them  come  in 
between  the  trellis  You  will  find  this  support 
much  cheaper  than  sticks,  easier  to  put  up,  and  it 
will  be  handier  to  gather  the  peas.  Instead  of  the 
slats  nailed  across,  you  ma'y  use  a  good  strong 
twine,  tying  it  to  the  fii  st  stake,  and  wrapping  once 
around  the  others.  This  twine,  if  tarred,  and  put 
under  shelter  when  not  in  use,  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Jones. 

Orchard  Grass. — A  correspondent  of  the  Rural 
New  Yorker  gives  his  experience  with  orchard  grass 
as  follows  :  "I  have  had  it  growing  on  my  farm  for 
five  years,  and  have  found  it  is  valuable  for  a  pas- 
ture grass  and  for  hay.  It  stands  the  drouth  well 
with  me,  and  the  winter  also.  Its  roots  penetrate 
the  soil  to  a  good  depth,  and  grow  in  the  shape  of 
a  hen's  fjot.  The  stems  grow  up  bunching.  The  - 
seed  can  be  sown  in  Fall  or  Spring  ;  but  the  best 
time  is  to  sow  it  in  Fall.  The  soil  on  which  I  hare 
it  growing  is  a  clay.  The  seed  can  be  sown  with 
clover  in  Spring,  as  the  two  together  make  an  ex- 
cellent grass  for  hay  or  pasture  " 

AsHKS  FOR  Peas.— The  Rural  New  Yorker  says : 
<A  woman  sent  us  the  following  from  the  diary  of 
her  market  garden  :  In  the  spring  of  1866,  in  sow- 
ing  peas  we  ashed  some  in  the  row,  leaving  other 
rows  unashed.  The  difference  was  remarkable. 
Those  that  were  ashed  were  more  thrifty,  of  darker, 
richer  color,  producing  at  the  time  of  picking  lar- 
ger pods  and  a  superior  quality  of  peas.  The  same 
is  true  of  turnips." 

Loam, — This  is  a  technical  terra  used  in  garden- 
inc  All  know  what  is  sand,  and  what  clay  is. 
Loam  is  a  mixture  of  both.  Light  loaoi  has  more 
sand — heavy  loam  more  of  clay. 
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THE  SYMMETRIZING  EACK  AND  MANGER. 

The  eflPect  of  training  the  physical  structure  of 
man  and  the  lower  order  of  animals,  has  produced 
some  very  interesting  results,  and  has  established 
the  fact  that  radical  chmges  may  be  produced  in 
the  natural  conformation. 

The  cadet,  or  military  student,  is  developed  in 
the  chest,  and  given  a  fine  graceful  carriage  by 
disciplining  and  drilling  for  that  purpose ;  the  In- 
dian papoose  is  lashed  on  a  board,  and  thereby  given 
an  erect  figure ;  hence  tTie  proverb,  as  straight  as 
an  Indian  J' ^ 

The  feet  of  the  Chinese  are  checked  in  growth, 
until  those  of  an  adult  are  no  larger  than  those  of  a 
natural  growth  at  eight  or  ten  years  of  age. 

The  old  coach-horse  which  has  long  fed  from  a 
high  manger,  and  been  long  accustomed  -to  being 
severely  reigned  up,  can  scarcely  get  his  head  to 
the  ground,  in  fact  he  cannot,  without  spreading 
his  front  limbs,  or  bending  the  knees. 

These  exanoples  of  the  effect  of  training  and  form- 
ing the  animal  structure,  furnish  reliable  evidence 
that  we  may  fashion  the  horse  very  much  as  we 
please  by  commencing  at  an  early  age,  and  using 
the  necessary  appliances  adapted  to  the  object  de- 
sired. 

We  have  given  an  illustration  of  what  we  denom- 
inate the  symmetrizing  rack  and  manger. 

The  object  of  this  feeding  arrangement  is  to  require 
tjie  animal  to  take  the  position  shown  in  the  cut  at 
all  times  while  he  is  feeding  in  the  stable. 

By  beginning  with  the  foal,  as  soon  as  it  wil  take 
food,  and  adjusting  the  rack  so  that  it  can  just  reach 


the  food  when  it  has  distended  and  arched  the  neck 
all  that  he  can  bear,  without  occasioning  too  much 
discomfort,  and  by  readjusting  the  rack  as  the 
growth  of  the  animal  requires  it,  the  elegance  and 
symmetry  illustrated  in  the  figure,  may  be  produced 
in  the  matured  animal. 

This  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  figure  of  a 
symmetrized  horse,  on  the  contrary,  the  curvature 
of  the  spine,  and  the  elevation  of  that  portion  of  it 
where  it  becomes  a  tail,  fall  far  short  of  what  may 
easily  be  produced. 

The  horse  cannot  feed  from  the  rack  as  represent- 
ed, without  depressing  the  posterior  portion  of 
dorsal  section  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  entire  lumbar 
section,  and  elevating  the  sacrum  and  the  coccygeal 
sections,  or  depressing  the  back  from  the  withers 
to  the  highest  portion  of  the  rump,  and  raising  all 
back  of  that  point,  thus  producing  the  most  grace- 
ful curved  line  imaginable,  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  symmetrizing  the 
entire  configuration  of  the  animal ;  which  charac- 
teristics will  be  perpetually  maturing  until  their 
permanancy  is  secured. 

This  operation  we  recommend  only  in  cases  in 
which  the  breed  and  character  of  the  colt  is  such  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  saddle,  the  light 
carriage,  and  the  family  coach. 

For  these  uses,  style  and  symmetry  add  materially 
to  the  value  of  the  animal . 

For  draught  purposes,  artificial  symmetry  pro- 
duced in  the  manner  described,  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary, but  is  actually  injurious  to  some  extent,  as 
the  tendency  of  this  configuration  is  to  narrow  the 
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chest,  elevate  the  abdomen,  and  give  great  rotundity 
and  compactness  to  the  trunk  ;  these  are  not  desi- 
rable characteristics,  in  the  draught  horse,  as  he 
should  not  have  the  head  elevated,  the  chest  should 
be  broad,  and  the  stomach  and  belly  capacious. 
^  In  rearing  the  colt  so  as  to  adapt  him  to  draught 
purposes,  he  should  be  fed  from  a  manger  and  rack 
80  placed,  as  to  be  about  on  a  level  vrith  the  nose, 
when  in  an  easy  position. 

This  position  of  the  neck  tends  to  expand,  or 
widen  the  chest  and  shoulders;  and  by  reeding 
liberally  with  food  of  a  moderate  degree  of  nutrition, 
the  stomach  and  bovrels  are  well  distended,  and 
their  capacity  for  receiving  and  retaining  food  for 
labor  increased,  thus  adapting  the  animal  to  his 
use. 

The  opposite  chp.racteristics  are  desirable  in  the 
other  classes  of  horses  enumerated.  Horses  for 
speed,  or  quick  action,  may  have  the  chest  narrowed 
and  the  trunk  rounded,  or  compact,  as  they  are 
usually  fed  upon  highly  nutritious  forage;  hence 
less  capacious  stomach  and  bowels  are  adequate  to 
their  necessities. 

The  most  fleet  animals — the  fox,  antelope,  rein- 
deer, grayhound,  hare,  aid  the  race-horse — are 
narrow  in  the  breast ;  hence  this  characteristic, 
produced  in  this  feeding  arrangement,  in  the  speedy 
road-horse,  is  not  objectionable. 

In  rearing  the  horse  for  speedy  work,  he  should 
have  a  liberal  supply  of  muscle-forming  food,  at  all 
periods  of  his  growth.  While  the  foal  depends  on 
the  dam  for  nourishment,  her  food  should  abound 
in  this  property. 

The  symmetrizing  manger  will  be  found  immensely 
valuable  to  breeders  of  good  horses  ;  as  it  will  often 
double  the  market  value  of  the  animal  developed 
by  its  use.  J.  Wilkinson, 

Rural  Architect,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Plant  Loose. — It  is  estimated  that  the  progeny 
of  an  Aphis,  (plant  louse,)  in  a  single  summer, 
will  amount  to  a  quiutillion  (1,000,000,000,000- 
000,000.)  They  reach  maturity  in  a  fortnight, 
produce  lOOofl'spiings,  and  reproduce  spontaneously, 
to  the  ninth  generation. 

White  Wine  Vinegar  is  made  from  light  colored 
wine,  just  as  cider  vinegar  is,  or  colored  dark  as 
cider  is — that  is  it  should  be,  for  it  is  often  uncertain 
what  any  particular  brand  of  vinegar  is  made  from, 
unless  made  by  oneself. 

Tomatoes  will  bear  more  abundantly,  and  occa- 
sion the  least  trouble,  if  ihe  ends  of  the  shoots  just 
beyond  the  fruit  are  pinched  off.  A  surface  mulch 
of  rotten  manure,  and  if  a  dry  time,  frequent  water- 
ing, will  repay  in  increased  size  and  abundance  ol 
fruit. 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TURNIP. 

The  culture  of  the  turnip  should  be  extended  as 
it  is  a  crop  that  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  raised  ; 
mine  this  season  costing  me  only  about  five  cents 
per  bushel,  while  they  are  worth  for  feeding  over 
four  times  that  amount.  As  an  answer  to  friend 
Mason's  inquiry,  I  will  give  my  method,  not  claim- 
ing that  it  is  "the  best,"  but  that  it  succeeds  well 
with  me.  My  usual  practice  is  to  draw  my  manure, 
(spreading  as  fast  as  drawn)  in  the  fall,  upon  sod  I 
intend  to  plant  with  corn  the  next  spring,  after  the 
corn  plant  potatoes  ;  dig  the  potatoes  early  and  sow 
the  turnips  broadcast.  All  the  cultivation  neces- 
sary is  once  or  twice  dragging  the  ground  after  the 
potatoes  are  dug.  The  Early  Rose  yielded  this  sea- 
son 210  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  from  the  same 
ground  I  took  nearly  300  bushels  of  turnips.  The 
variety  was  the  White,  Flat  and  Purple  Top.  In 
sowing  care  must  be  taken  not  to  get  them  too  thick, 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  seed  being  sufficient  for 
an  acre.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  mix  the  seed  with 
four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of  sand  about  the  same 
size  as  the  seed,  sowing  as  evenly  as  possible.  Tur- 
nips keep  well  until  May  if  put  in  rows  three  or  four 
feet  high,  and  covered  ten  to  twelve  inches  with 
straw,  and  four  to  six  with  dirt.  As  a  milk-pro- 
ducer they  are  perhaps  unexcelled  by  any  root,  and 
if  sufficiently  mild  give  quality  to  the  milk  as  well 
as  quantity.  There  is  a  great  diflference  in  the  mild- 
ness or  bitterness  of  the  turnip,  as  everybody  who 
eats  them  knows,  and  for  mildness  and  sweetness 
the  White  Flat  (as  far  as  ray  experience)  take  the 
lead.  A  half  bushel  at  a  f^ed  while  it  increases  the 
flow  of  milk  will  not  affect  the  taste  of  either  milk 
or  butter. 

Ruta-bagas  requiring  nearly  the  whole  season  to 
mature  can  not  be  raised  after  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
still  they  might  be  transplanted  between  the  rows 
of  potatoes,  setting  them  about  eighteen  inches  apart 
in  the  row,  digging  the  potatoes  by  hand,  and  I 
should  think  they  would  make  a  good  yield,  as  the 
thorough  cultivation  for  the  potatoes  would  put  the 
around  in  good  condition,  and  the  labor  of  tending 
would  be  small.  Turnips  are  an  excellent  feed  for 
swine;  they  should  be  cooked  and  some  corn  or 
oatmeal  mixtd  with  them,  as  a  mixed  feed  always 
produces  the  best  results —0.  Bokras,  in  German- 
town  Telegraph. 

To  Unite  WATiCR-Pipes.— An  excellent  material 
for  uniting  water-pipes  is  prepared  by  combining 
four  parts  of  good  Portland  cement,  and  , 'one  part 
of  unslaked  lime,  mi  xed  together  in  small  portions 
in  a  stout  mortar,  adding  enough  water  to  permit 
it  to  be  reduced  to  a  soft  paste.  Pipes  thus  united 
have  been  in  use  more  than  six  years  without  any 
leak. 
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CLOVEa-OATS-RUST  ON  WHEAT. 

I  read  with  interest,  a  short  article  in  your  last 
number  on  saving  red  clover  for  hay,  taken  frona 
the  Oermantown  Telegraph.  Away  down  here  in 
Dixie,  King  Cotton  is  rather  losing,  I  hope,  that 
place  in  our  affections  he  once  had,  now  that  he 
has  ceased  to  pay  his  subjects ;  and  we  are  becoming 
more  interested  in  cereals,  clover  and  grasses,  their 
culture,  and  conversion  of  latter  into  hay,  and 
finally  into  manure,  to  reproduce,  &c. 

I  have  had  a  little  experience  similar  to  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  article  alluded  to.  I  have  cut  two 
small  crops  of  red  clover,  and  clover  mixed  with 
orchard  grass — both  cured  partially  in  the  same 
way.  Last  year  I  cut  after  the  dew  was  off,  raked 
into  winrows  with  horse  rake  at  once,  and  as  soon 
as  the  dew  was  off  next  morning  turned  over,  and 
hauled  up  the  same  evening — scattering  about  the 
barn.  VThen  the  barn  was  needed  for  other  pur- 
poses it  was  packed  down,  and  I  never  had,  or  desire, 
better  forage  for  cows,  mules,  or  horses.  Just  her?, 
let  me  say,  all  forage  would  be  much  more  valuable 
cured  in  the  shade,  ihan  when  sun-dried. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  clover  was  rather 
ripe,  and  cured  rapidly.  The  clover  and  orchard 
grass  were  sown  with  rye  the  November  previous. 
All  came  up  well ;  some  of  the  rye  was  cut  two  or 
three  times,  and  fed  green  ;  the  remainder  cut  and 
put  in  a  house,  (scattered)  at  once,  and  cured  finely. 
But  the  stock  don't  like  it,  was  too  old  ;  ought  to 
have  been  cut  when  about  waist  high,  and  it  would 
then  have  given  another  cutting,  and  been  much 
more  tender.  A  rain  just  then  started  the  grass 
and  clover  off  finely,  and  on  the  best  ground  there 
was  in  due  time  a  fine  cutting,  and'now  the  prospect 
is  good  for  two  or  three  cuttings,  if  the  weather 
should  not  be  too  dry  and  hot,  in  July  and  August. 

But  I  have  another  crop  of  clover  which  would 
almost  excite  the  envy  of  even  a  Marylander,  were 
he  to  see  it.  My  milch  cows  have  been  on  it  several 
weeks,  and  might  have  been  all  of  March,  but  for 
the  excessive  rains  keeping  the  ground  too  wet  to 
be  trampled.  Everybody  ought,  and  but  very  few 
have,  a  lot  of  it.  It  is  the  yellow  or  Chilian  clover. 
It  is  an  annual — comes  up  in  August  and  Septem- 
ber, grows  all  winter,  is  now 'blooming,  dies  next 
month,  and  seeds  the  ground  again.  Sheep  may 
be  kept  on  it  until  it  is  dead,  and  they  cannot  keep 
it  from  seeding.  It  is  a  creeper,  but  will  grow  up 
two  or  three  feet  if  in  reach  of  anything  to  hold  it 
op.  Mine  is  higher  than  I  ever  had  it  before,  be- 
cause it  is  thicker,  I  suppose,  and  could  be  cut  with 
a  mower.  When  cut  and  cured,  cows  are  fond  of 
it.  Cows,  hogs  and  sheep,  eat  it  greedily  when 
green,  but  horses  seem  to  care  but  little  for  it.  I 
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suppose  they  might  be  taught  to  love  it.  There 
was  an  article  from  some  paper  a  month  or  so  ago, 
to  which  I  cannot  subscribe,  because  facts  show  to 
the  contrary.  It  was  that  oats  were  not  considered 
an  exhausting  crop,  rather  the  reverse,  and  that 
rust  on  wheat  was  caused  by  grass  growing  with 
wheat.  As  to  the  former,  down  here  we  think  the 
oat  one  of  our  most  exhausting  crops.  It  may  be 
because  in  days  of  yore  we  kept  too  many  cattle, 
and  pastured  too  close  after  the  oats  came  off;  and 
it  was  the  exposure  to  hot  summer  sun,  which 
caused  the  injury  to  land  instead  of  the  oat  crop 
taken  off.  I  can't  think  grass  with  grain  causes 
rust.  It  must  be  owing  to  some  peculiar  state  of 
the  atmosphere,  at  certain  stages  of  its  growth. 
On  some  peculiar  soils  cotton  always  rusts  ;  while 
in  the  same  field,  on  another  character  of  soil,  there 
is  none.  I  don't  know  that  rust  on  cotton  and 
wheat  is  the  same  thing,  but  some  seasons  it  is  al- 
most universal,  but  few  crops  escaping.  Of  late 
years,  oats  as  well  as  wheat  seem  to  have  been  more 
subject  to  it  than  before.  Fiom  last  year's  crop  we 
had  hoped  another  change  for  the  better  was  taking 
place.  It  is  generally  worse  on  late  sowings  ;  but 
I  heard  the  first  of  this  month  of  a  crop  of  wheat 
sown  in  October,  now  ruined  by  rust.  Again,  most 
of  the  oat  crop  was  not  sown  until  late,  and  had 
too  little  time  to  mature  in.  Hope  our  experience 
may  change,  as  we  now  endeavor  to  sow  several 
months  earlier,  in  August  or  September,  giving  nine 
or  ten  instead  of  three  or  four  months  to  make  in  ; 
and  from  necessity  our  harvest- fields  are  not  as 
closely  pastured  in  these  days  of  freedom — fences 
have  gone  to  rack,  and  we  are  no  longer  burdened 
with  taking  care  of  too  many  cattle. 

Since  the  war  I  have  been  breaking  up  wheat 
land  with  two  horse  turn  plow — harrowing,  and 
sowing  with  drill,  with  no  grass  or  clover  but 
once;  and  generally,  though  the  ground  has  kept 
very  light  and  mellow,  it  has  been  almost  as  clean 
as  if  cultivated  until  about  harvest ;  when  weeds, 
and  may  be  crab- grass,  would  begin  to  get  through, 
and  still  rust  in  abundance,  (until  last  year  there 
was  but  little,)  sometimes  rising  like  a  cloud  of 
dust  from  the  reaper.  We  regard  early  sowing  to 
secure  maturity  before  rusting,  the  best  remedy ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  April  frosts  have  to  be 
risked. 

John  T.  Wingfield, 
Washington,  Ga.,  April  \3th,  1871. 

A  Simple  Cistern  Filter. — The  Manufacturer  and 
Builder  gives  the  following  directions  for  a  simple 
filter  to  purifiy  cistern  water  :  "Place  on  the  perfo- 
rated botton  of  a  box  a  piece  of  flannel,  and  on  this 
coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  then  coarse  river  sand, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  sand-stone  broken  into 
small  pieces." 
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ASHES,  LEACHED  AND  UNLEACHED. 

Wood  ashes  have  been  recognized  and  used  as  a 
manorial  agent  bj  nearly  or  quite  all  the  civilized 
and  semi-civilized  nations  that  have  ever  existed 
on  the  earth.  The  Roman  farmers  in  the  days  of 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire  were  in  the  habit  of 
burning  the  stubble  of  their  grain  6elds  and  using 
the  ash  to  enrich  succeeding  crops;  and  that  stern 
old  husbandmm,  C^to,  recomn'.ends  the  burning  Of 
twigs  and  branches  of  trees,  and  spreading  the  ash 
upon  lands.  Tre  Indians  of  this  country  aud  of 
South  America  were  led  by  observation  to  know 
the  value  of  asbfs,  and  often  burned  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  the  corn  plant  to  improve  the  soil.  There 
has  never  been  a  time,  however,  when  a  higher 
value  was  placed  upon  ashes  than  the  present,  and 
this  estimate  is  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  one. 
Inquiries  are  frequently  made  regarding  the  com- 
parative value  of  leached  and  unleached  ashes ;  and 
in  order  to  answer  them,  let  us  consider  the  nature 
or  chemical  constituents  of  the  two  heaps  as  we  find 
them  at  the  soap-boiler's.  In  one  bin  are  the  dry, 
fresh  wood  ashes ;  in  another  the  wet,  lixivated 
mass  as  thrown  from  the  leach  tubs.  If  the  former 
are  like  the  ashes  produced  in  our  own  dwelling, 
by  burning  in  the  open  fire-place  oak,  pine,  hickory, 
birch,  and  maple  woods,  a  bushel  will  weigh  about 
50  lbs.,  six  and  three  fourths  pounds  of  which  are 
soluble  in  warm  water.  Of  the  soluble  constituents 
there  are  a  little  more  than  4i  pounds  of  potash  and 
soda,  the  remainder  being  the  sulphuric,  muriatic, 
and  carbonic  acids  with  which  the  alkalies  are 
combined.  Forty-three  pounds  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  consist  of 

Carbonate  of  lime  33  lbs. 

Phosphate  "      "  3  lbs. 

Caibonate  of  magnesia  4  lbs. 

Silicate  of  lime    3  lbs. 

Oxides  of  iron  and  manganese.  1  lb. 

It  is  the  work  of  the  soap-boiler  to  remove  from 
ashes  that  which  is  soluble  in  water,  which  is  ac- 
complished in  the  leach  tub,  and  this  is  all  the 
change  they  undergo  in  his  establishment.  The 
ashes  go  in  dry,  holding  the  soluble  and  insoluble 
substances ;  they  come  out  wet,  deprived  of  6| 
pounds  of  potash  and  soda.  It  should  be  stated, 
however,  that  about  one  pound  of  quicklime  is  ad- 
ded to  each  bushel  of  ashes  in  the  leach,  to  render 
the  lye  caustic.  This  adds  one  pound  more  of  lime 
to  the  insoluble  residuum,  or  the  leached  ashes, 
making  it  weigh,  if  it  was  free  from  water  44 
pounds.  In  leaching,  the  ashes  do  not  change  much 
in  bulk,  but  they  are  largely  increased  in  weight 
from  the  contained  water. 

Now,  what  is  the  commercial  value  of  the  ashes 
before  and  after  they  pass  through  the  soap-maker's 
hands?    In  the  dry  state  the 


4)^  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda  are  worth  6  cts.  per  lb.  27  cts. 

Other  soluble  constituents   3 

3-2  lbs.  carbonate  of  lime   3  " 

3  lbs.  phosphate  of  lime  6 

3  lbs.  silicate   "    "   0  " 

Iron  and  manganese   0  " 

39  cts. 

This  estimate,  which  is  a  fair  one,  gives  a  value 
per  bushel  of  39  cts.,  that  is,  the  substances  found 
in  a  bushel  of  good  sound  wood  ashes  are  worth  in 
the  market  that  sum  at  the  present  time.  By  leach- 
ing the  ashes,  30  cts.  of  the  commercial  value  .i» 
removed  and  converted  into  soap  ;  this  leaves  9  cts- 
as  the  value  of  tha  constituents  of  a  bushel  of  leach- 
ed ashes.  The  silicate  of  lime  and  the  metals  prac- 
tically have  no  market  value,  and  are  not  con- 
sidered. 

What  is  the  agricultural  value  of  the  two  forips 
of  fertilizers?  The  ashes  holding  all  their  normal 
constituents  are  worth  more  applied  to  soils  than 
for  other  uses  when  separated,  dollars  and  cents 
being  considered.  A  bushel  judiciously  employed 
will  return  in  most  seasons  60  or  TO  cts.  worth  of 
products  the  first  year.  The  potash  and  soda  com- 
bined as  they  are  in  ashes,  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ates, sulphates,  and  silicates,  are  in  precisely  the 
right  condition  to  be  readily  assimilated,  and  also 
to  aid  in  rendering  assimilable  many  important 
constituents  of  the  soil. 

The  leached  ashes  also  are  worth  more  to  the  far- 
mer than  9  cts.  the  bushel.  Relatively  they  are 
worth  more  for  soil  employment  than  the  nnleach- 
ed,  regard  being  had  to  the  commercial  value  of  the 
substances  when  separated.  A  good  honest  bushel 
of  moist  leached  asihes  will  give  returns  the  first 
year  of  the  value  of  15  or  20  cts. ;  and  owing  to  the 
peculiar  decomposing  influence  upon  the  insoluble 
constituents  of  the  soil  of  the  silicates,  etc.,  remain- 
ing in  the  mass,  their  influence  extends  outside  of 
themselves  and  continues  for  a  long  time.  A  pound 
of  phosphate  of  lime  found  in  ashes  is  worth  more 
than  a  pound  of  bone  dust,  as  it  is  in  a  condition 
to  be  readily  taken  up  by  plants.  The  carbonate 
of  lime,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  is  worth  more 
than  chalk  or  the  same  agent  in  other  forms,  inas- 
much as  it  has  once  pasoed  through  plant  struc- 
tures. 

The  estimates  here  presented  are  only  rough 
ones,  but  they  are  sufficiently  exact  to  serve  as  a 
guide  in  learning  the  value  of  leached  and  unleach- 
ed wood  ashes.  We  have  experimented  considera- 
bly with  ashes  in  both  forms,  upon  soils  of  various 
kinds,  and  what  we  have  here  stated  is  the  result 
ol  our  practical  experience.  We  shall  present  soon 
another  article  upon  ashes,  as  there  is  need  of  more 
extended  remarks  than  we  have  room  for  at  present. 


Don't  depend  alone  upon  your  own  hands,  or  the 
labor  of  other  men's  hands  ;  use  steam-power  if 
posBible. 
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ELVINA  3d, 

At  34  months  old.    Ited  and  Avliite  ;  calved  July  31st,  1867;  property  of  Clias.  E.  Coffin, 
Mnlrkirlc,  3Id.    Got  by  lltlx  Duke  of  Tliorudale,  3611.    Dnm,  Elvina,  l>y 
Duke  of  Geneva,  3838. 

Elvina  3d  was  winner  of  the  1st  Premium  for  heifers  between  two  and  three  years,  at  the  Maryland 
State  Fair  of  1869,  and  3d  Premium  for  cows,  three  years  and  over,  at  Virginia  State  Fair  of  1870. 

Elvina  4th, /m^Z  sister  to  E'vina  3i.  was  winner  of  the  1st  Premium  for  heifers  between  one  and  two 
years,  at  the  Maryland  Srate  Fair  of  1869,  and  winner  of  the  Ist  Premium  for  heifers  between  two  and 
three  years  at  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  State  Fairs  of  1870. 

Elvina,  dam  of  the  two  heifers,  was  winner  of  the  2d  Premium  for  cows  three  years  and  over,  at 
the  Maryland  State  Fair  of  1869,  and  winner  of  1st  Premium  for  cows  three  years  and  over,  at  the  Vir- 
ginia State  Fair  of  1870. 

Elvina  3d  calved  a  red  cow  calf,  June  8th,  1870,  by  4lh  Duke  of  Geneva,  7931  and  gave,  when 
fresh,  13  lbs.  of  milk  at  a  milking,  milked  night  and  mofning. 


Culture  of  the  Horse-Radish. — The  cultivation 
,of  this  vegetable  is  as  simple  as  anything  can  be, 
says  the  Germantown  Telegraph,  though  we  find 
most  elaborate  directions  for  it  in  some  of  our  side- 
walk agricultural  journals.  The  soil  should  be  deep 
and  moist.  Cut  off  slips  from  a  root  with  a  little 
of  the  crown  and  plant  three  or  four  inches  deep  in 
rows,  if  for  field  culture,  so  as  to  admit  of  handy 
working.  If  in  a  garden  it  matters  little  whether 
in  rows  or  not,  as  it  soon  sprouts  up  in  every  direc- 
tion. Unless  the  whole  crop  is  removed  the  bed 
will  supply  itself  year  after  year,  and  a  space  ten 
feet  square  will  be  enough  for  an  ordinary  family. 
We  have  had  such  a  bed  for  thirty  years,  and  it  has 
been  in  all  that  time  only  once  dug  up  and  replan- 
ted, and^this  did  not  seem  to  be  necessary. 


Outlet  of  Drains. — A  correspondent  in  the 
American  Farm  Journal  says  :  If  you  have  not  yet 
thoroughly  examined  the  outlt-t  of  the  various  arti- 
ficial underdrains  upon  the  farm,  do  so  at  the  first 
leisure  moment. 

During  the  winter  and  spring,  the  inevitable  ac- 
tion of  trost  and  water  displaces  many  stone  and 
tile  composing  the  drain,  at  or  near  the  outlet,  par- 
tially or  entirely  filling  up  the  drain,  and  often  the 
water  breaks  through  the  drain  at  some  weak  point, 
overflowing — it  may  be  a  valuable  field  of  grain — 
and  perhaps  filling  or  stopping  up  the  entire  drain 
with  mud  and  sand,  as  I  have  seen  in  many  cases. 
A  few  moments  work  at  the  outlet  of  the  drain  often- 
times would  save  many  days  of  weary  toil.  Under- 
drains are  of  too  much  value  thus  to  be  tampered 
with. 
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Each  subsequent  insertion,  not  exceeding  four   16  00 

)i  Page,  single  insertion   12  00 

Each  subsequent  insertion,  not  exceeding  four   8  00 

Cards  of  10  lines,  yearly,  $12.   Half  yearly,  $7. 
Collections  on  yearly  advertisements  made  quarterly,  in  ad- 
vance. 


Special  Contributors  for  1871, 


W.  W.  W.  Bowie, 
JBarnes  Compton, 
Benjamin  Hallowell, 
Sr.        J.  Heukle, 
Jolin  Merrymau, 
liutlier  Giddings, 
Ed.  L.  F.  Hardcastle, 
D.  Liawrence, 
tfolin  Lee  Carroll, 
Jolin  Carx-oll  Walsli, 
Daniel  C.  Bruce, 
Augustus  L..  Taveau, 


Ricliard  Colvin, 
John  Feast, 
Jolin  Wilkinson, 
John  F.  Wolfinger, 
Dr.  Montgo'ry  Johns, 
C.  K.  Thomas, 
John  B.  Russell, 

Depart,  of  Agriculture. 
Prof.  Wm.  P.  Tonry, 
Rohert  Sinclair, 
B.  W.  Jones,  Va. 
Geo.  H.  Mittnacht. 


Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society's  Hooms. 

The  Maryland  State  Agricultural  Society  has  re- 
cently fitted  up  new  Rooms  on  the  corner  of  Charles 
and  Lexington  Street,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
members  and  strangers  visiting  our  city.  Farmers 
of  this  and  other  States  visiting  Baltimore  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call,  will  be  kindly  received  by  the 
general  Secretary,  D.  C.  Trimble,  Esq.,  who  is  now 
fully  inaugurated  in  his  oflBce,  and  energetically 
systemizing  the  afifairs  of  the  Association. 


Pigs. — Parties  wishing  to  purchase  thoroughbred 
Berkshire  or  Chester  White  Pigs  are  directed  to  the 
advertisement  of  W.  D.  Smith,  of  Richland,  Iowa, 
whose  stock  is  said  to  be  very  fine. 


THE  MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  AND  ME- 
CHANICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Maryland  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  was  held  at  their  rooms,  corner  of 
Charles  and  Lexington  streets,  April  13th,  Mr.  Jo- 
seph H  Rieman  acting  president,  and  Messrs.  Louis 
McLane,  George  S.  Brown,  James  Howard  McHenry, 
E.  Whitman,  Dr.  De  Courcy  and  R.  F.  Maynard 
being  present. 

The  secretary,  D.  C.  Trimble,  was  directed  to 
obtain  proposals  for  covering  the  floor  of  the  grand 
stand  at  the  fair  grounds  with  canvass. 

The  president  appointed  the  committee  to  prepare 
premium  lists,  rules  and  regulations  for  the  next 
annual  exhibition,  as  follows :  Messrs.  Geo.  S. 
Brown,  John  Merryman,  E.  Whitman,  Joseph  L. 
Johnston,  J.  Howard  McHenry  and  B.  H.  Waring. 

Messrs.  A.  Bowie  Davis  and  Joseph  L,  Johnston 
were  elected  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Devries  as  president,  was 
received  and  accepted,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  George 
S.  Brown,  Mr.  Joseph  H.  Rieman  was  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  McHenry,  the  committee  decided 
that  the  next  annual  meeting  be  held  on  the  3d, 
4th,  5th  and  6th  of  October  next.  The  committee 
adjourned  to  meet  the  2d  Monday  in  May. 

THE  IVATIONAL  CO-OPERATIVE  BUSI- 
NESS  AGENCY  CO. 

It  is  rarely  that  we  step  aside  to  notice  matters 
of  public  interest  not  strictly  within  the  purview 
of  the  design  of  this  Journal  as  an  Agricultural 
Exponent.  But  in  alluding  to  the  "National 
Co-Operative  Business  Agency  Co."  of  this  city, 
we  believe  our  readers  will  justify  a  deviation  from 
this  rule,  the  more  especially  as  this  Company,  as  a 
Business  Medium^  can  be  made  a  great  convenience 
to  all  classes.  For  while  its  main  object  is  to  pro- 
cure Patents,  prosecute  Claims  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  adjust  accounts  between  individuals  ; 
yet  it  does  a  large  business  in  Real  Estate,  which 
makes  it  useful  to  the  farmer.  The  merchant  will 
find  in  it  an  eflScient  Attorney  for  any  negotiations 
he  may  need.  And  persons  having  issues  or  diffi- 
culties with  the  Revenue  or  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  will  find  in  this  Company  such  an 
Attorney  as  they  require.  The  oflScersof  this  Com- 
pany with  whom  we  have  had  many  and  pleasant 
business  transactions,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
commendation  at  our  hands.  We  do  not  propose  to 
flatter  them,  our  object  being  to  inform  those  of  our 
readers  not  familiar  with  it,  of  a  Business  Institution 
which  will  be  found  to  be  in  this  country,  as  it  has 
been  for  a  long  period  in  Europe,  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  public  convenience. 
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IMPORTANT  ERRATUM.  | 

In  C'Xiracting  from  Parks'  "Treatise  on  the 
Horse,"  Mx,  Wilkinson's  Essay  on  Stable  Construc- 
tion, published  in  the  April  number  of  the  Farmer, 
we  omitted  to  copy  a  notice  accompanying  the  es- 
say, iu  the  treatise,  "that  a  patent  had  been  applied 
for,  for  improved  Horse  Stalls  by  Mr.  W.,"  which 
has  since  been  granted,  the  patent  bearing  date 
April  25ib,  18Y1. 

Those  familiar  with  the  sul  ject  say  that  by  these 
stalls  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  horse  is 
greatly  promoted,  and  that  there  is  a  great  saving 
of  the  expense  of  both  food  and  bedding,  and  greater 
durability,  as  compared  with  the  old  system  of  sta- 
ble construction,  yet  the  cost  of  construction  and 
repair,  under  the  patent,  for  a  period  of  ten  years 
is  less  than  that  of  a  respectable  stable  under  the 
old  system.  Mr.  W.  may  very  justly  be  credited 
with  being  a  true  rural  economist,  for  his  invention 
is  very  unlike  many  others  that  are  good,  but  are 
too  (xpensive  to  admit  of  general  introduction. 

For  particulas  as  to  charge  for  rights,  &c  ,  see 
Mr.  VV.'s  advertisement. 

ViRGiMiA  Agricdltural  Society. — A  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Virginia  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  held  Tuesday  evening,  April  12th, 
at  the  Exchange  Hotel,  at  which  various  amendments 
to  the  premium  list  were  considered.  The  committee 
also  decided  to  increase  their  premiums  to  about 
$t,500,  which  is  $1,000  more  than  the  list  of  last 
year.  The  committee  met  again  the  next  morning, 
and  decided  that  the  next  Fair  and  Exhibition  shall 
be  held  at  the  Society's  Fair  Grounds,  Richmond,  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  of  October  next. 

Seeds  from  the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  packages  of  Vege- 
table Seeds— 23  varieties— from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  grown  in  France  ex- 
pressly for  the  Department.  Also,  20  varieties  of 
Flower  Seeds,  which  have  been  selected  in  France 
for  the  Department.  They  are  all  fine  specimens, 
and  we  will  give  them  a  trial. 

Moisture  in  Woods.— According  to  Dr.  Harsig's 
experiments,  woods  (trees)  generally  contain,  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  about  an  average  of  50. T 
per  cent,  of  moisture ;  in  March  and  April,  about 
46  9  per  cent. ;  in  May,  June  and  July,  about  48 
per  cent. ;  while  up  to  the  end  of  November  the 
quantity  of  moisture  increases  but  little.  Air-dried 
wood  (timber), contains  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  never  less  than  10  per  cent.  Wood 
which,  by  being  artificially  dried,  has  been  deprived 
of  all  moisture,  is  thereby  entirely  altered  as  regards 
its  cohesiye  strength — it  becomes  brittle,  loses  its 
elasticity  and  flexibility. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Kent  N'eics,  who  reports 
the  transactions  of  the  Worton  Agricultural  Club 
of  Kent  County,  ^faryland,  writes  as  follows  : 

The  routine  of  business  finished,  an  excellent  es- 
say on  the  best  rotation  of  crops  on  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  acres  of  stiff  land,  and  also  on  a  farm  of 
the  same  size  of  light  or  sandy  land,  was  read  by  a 
member  eminently  qualified  to  instruct  on  farming. 
He  thought  the  two  kinds  of  soil  required  very  dif- 
ferent management,  and  advised  to  divide  the  farm 
with  stiff  land,  reserving  twenty-five  acres  for  fruits, 
buildings,  &c.,  into  five  fifteen  acre  fields,  tilled 
two  in  wheat,  two  in  grass,  and  one  in  corn  yearly  ; 
claiming  that  by  this  system  the  land  would  be  im- 
proved faster,  more  manure  made,  more  stock  could 
be  kept,  and  more  money  realized  than  by  any  other. 
He  reccommended  15  acres  in  peaches,  4  in  apples 
and  for  building  purposes,  and  six  acres  in  small 
fruits— Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  early  varieties 
of  Blackberries  and  Raspberries.  For  the  100  acres 
of  light  or  sandy  land,  he  advised  the  three  field 
system  generally,  reserving  34  acres  for  fruits,  leav- 
ing 3  fields  of  22  acres  each  for  for  farming  pur- 
poses—1st  to  corn,  then  wheat  with  alight  dressing 
of  some  good  fertilizer,  then  to  pasture,  fencing  off 
1  acres  to  mow,  liming  the  clover  sod  every  six 
years.  The  writer  said  he  had  seen  lands  improved 
rapidly  by  this  system  of  cultivation,  and  he  thought 
it  would  pay  better  than  any  other.  The  34  acres 
for  fruit  to  be  divided  thus  :  22|  acres  in  peaches, 
1 J  acres  for  buildings,  apple  orchard  and  garden, 
acd  10  acres  for  smaH  fruits.  The  views  of  the  writ- 
er seemed  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the  Club,  and 
I  think  are  very  good,  although  I  should  not  a  ap- 
prove of  the  ten  acres  in  small  fruits,  believing  that 
wecannot  compete  successfully  with  other  localities. 

Rdlks  for  Paixting  — 1.  Let  the  groundwork  be 
carefully  prepared  and  dry.  2.  See  that  the  colors 
are  well  ground  and  duly  mixed.  3.  Do  not  mix 
much  more,  nor  any  less  paint  than  you  think  will 
be  necessary  for  the  present  work.  4.  Keep  the 
paint  well  mixed  before  using.  5.  ^See  that  the 
paint  is  neither  too  thick  to  work  well,  nor  too  thin 
to  cover  properly,  and  apply  it  evenly.  6.  Do  not 
apply  a  succeeding  coat  before  the  previous  one  is 
dry.    7.  Do  not  use  a  lighter  color  over  a  darker. 

8.  Do  not  add  driers  to  colors  long  before  using. 

9.  Use  just  as  little  driers  as  will  do  the  work. 

10.  Do  not  overcharge  the  brush  with  paint.  11. 
Begin  with  the  highest  part  of  your  work  and  pro- 
ceed downward. 

Compositor. — The  country  press  in  need  of  a  com- 
positor are  referred  to  the  advertisement  of  our 
young  friend,  Geo.  H.  Ross.    As  a  plain  hand  he 
!  can  make  himself  useful. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

IN  THE  NICK  OF  TIME.  ■ 

Root  Culture. 

Farmers  and  planters,  let  me  admonish  you  that 
U  is  not  too  late,  although  there  is  no  time  to  lose, 
to  plant  sugar  beets,  parsnips  and  carrots,  and  that 
you  can  plant  no  crop  that  will  give  you  a  better 
return  for  your  labor  and  fertilizers,  than  a  due 
proportion,  and  a  proper  area  of  each  of  these  root 
crops. 

The  beets  and  parsnips  are  more  profitable  to 
grow  for  feeding  cattle  or  swine,  than  the  carrot, 
but  the  latter  will  pay  well  for  cultivation  for  feeding 
horses. 

The  cost  of  cultivation  of  the  carrot,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  is  often  nearly,  or  quite  double 
t  lat  of  the  same  quantity  of  either  of  the  other  roots 
named,  owing  to  the  greater  amount  of  hand  labor 
required  in  their  culture. 

The  soil  for  the  beet  or  parsnip  may  be  a  heavy 
clay  loam,  or  even  a  tenacious  clay  ;  but  it  is  very 
essential  that  it  should  be  very  fertile,  and  as  friable 
and  cleanly  as  is  practicable. 

If  the  soil  is  barren  and  lumpy,  it  will  prove  to 
be  a  waste  of  seed  and  labor,  to  plant  either  of  the 
kinds  of  roots  that  I  have  named. 

If  the  land  is  of  a  degree  of  fertility  that  would 
produce  eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  of  corn  per 
acre,  and  it  is  thoroughly  tilled,  which  means 
plowed  and  subsoil  plowed  to  the  depth  of  twelve 
to  fifteen  inches,  and  cultivated  and  harrowed  until 
it  is  in  fine  tilth,  and  drills  are  opened  two  feet  six 
inches  apart,  and  six  to  eight  inches  in  depth,  and 
the  fertilizers  to  be  applied  are  applied  in  the  open 
drills,  and  a  three-toothed  cultivator  run  through 
the  drills  twice  each  way,  until  the  manure  and  soil 
are  well  incorporated,  and  then  thrown  up  into 
ridges,  with  their  centers  over  the  center  of  the 
drills,  and  the  ridges  flattened  and  smoothed  with 
the  roller,  and  the  seed  planted  a  proper  depth  in 
straight  lines,  and  the  cultivator  run  between  the 
drills  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen,  and  they  are 
weeded  and  thinned,  and  kept  cleanly  until  they 
are  matured,  failure  of  a  good  crop  will  be  the  ex- 
ception, and  not  the  rule. 

I  would  not  advise  the  inexperienced  in  root 
culture  to  embark  in  it  extensively  at  first,  as  they 
will  be  very  likely  not  to  provide  a  sufficient  force, 
nor  sufficient  time  to  the  preparation  of  the  land,  and 
to  the  culture  of  the  crop,  to  ensure  success;  and 
in  case  of  failure  for  want  of  any  of  the  essentials 
named,  they  will  be  apt  to  do  as  many  others  have 
done,  to  denounce  root  culture  as  unprofitable. 

No  crop  should  be  grown  without  keeping  an 
accurate  Dr.  and  Cr.  with  it ;  but  this  course  in  the 
culture  of  the  root  crops,  especially  by  those  who 


have  had  no  experience  in  it,  is  very  important, 
that  the  producer  may  know  how  the  net  profit  of 
these  crops,  compares  with  thai  of  oth9rs. 

Long,  or  unrotted  farm  yard  manure  is  not  suit- 
able for  the  roots  that  I  have  named. 

If  a  sufficiency  of  compost  is  at  hand  to  be  applied 
in  the  drills,  it  alone,  if  it  is  good,  will  produce  a 
fair  crop,  but  it  will  generally  be  found  most  profit- 
able to  apply  less  of  the  compost  and  add  to  that 
applied  a  liberal  application  of  phosphatic  and 
ammoniated  fertilizers  of  commerce  of  reliable  qual- 
ity, (and  there  are  such  in  the  market,)  than  to 
depend  on  the  domestic  compost  alone. 

I  would  not  recommend  one  inexperienced  in 
root  culture  to  attempt  to  produce  more  than  an 
acre  of  each  variety  the  first  year.  The  data  derived 
from  the  first  experience  will  be  a  reliable  guide  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  it  will  be  profitable  to  go  in 
future.  It  should  be  remembered  that  these  crops, 
to  be  most  profitable,  must  be  for  home  consump- 
tion, and  the  best  return  from  these  may  be  expected 
when  they  are  fed  to  milch  cows,  in  profit,  though 
they  may  be  made  profitable  for  dry  cows,  or  fatten- 
ing cattle — I  refer  to  the  beets  and  parsnips.  If  the 
city  market  is  not  too  distant,  the  carrots  may  be 
sold  for  feeding  city  horses,  for  which  purpose  I 
have  sold  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  bushels  per  annum  for  five  consecutive 
years,  in  Philadelphia  markets,  for  an  average  price 
of  forty-five  cents  per  bushel. 

The  circus  horses  wintered  in  that  city,  consumed 
eighty  to  one  hundred  bushels  per  week,  which  I 
supplied. 

I  made  the  premium\;rop  of  Philadelphia  county, 
which  was  lOlt  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  to 
cultivate  and  market  sixteen  cents  per  bushel. 

If  grown  on  deep  tilled,  fertile  soil,  the  length  ot 
the  roots  and  the  depth  of  culture  will  correspond, 
and  the  roots  being  .long,  they  measure  to  good 
advantage;  a  heaped  bushel  of  my  carrots  would 
not  weigh  to  exceed  forty-five  pounds. 

If  gentlemen  who  keep  horses  in  cities  would 
feed  each  horse  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of  carrots  per 
diem,  and  would  reduce  the  grain  feed  proportion- 
ately, they  would  find  it  very  profitable. 

They  are  both  wholesome  food,  and  alterative 
medicine  for  horses  kept  to  dry  food  the  year 
round.  I  have  tested  them  thoroughly  as  food  for 
cows  giving  milk,  in  comparison  with  both  beeta 
and  parsnips,  and  I  decided  that  either  of  the  latter 
are  more  profitable. 

The  value  of  any  of  these  roots  is  increased  fully 
25  per  cent,  by  thoroughly  steaming  them  ;  hence 
provision  should  be  made  for  steaming,  and  a  re- 
quisite number  of  animals  for  consuming  the  crop 
produced  before  green  food  is  obtainable  in  the 
spring. 
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If  the  common  turnip  is  produced,  which  may  be 
made  very  profitable,  they  should  be  consumed 
first,  then  the  beets,  and  the  parsnips  reserved  until 
the  last,  and  they  will  require  no  cellar  room, 
neither  will  they,  or  need  they  be  buried  in  pits,  as 
they  are  improved  by  remaining  in  the  ground  until 
needed,  or  until  they  may  be  gathered  and  stored 
in  an  above  ground  feed  room. 

Roots  for  horned  animals,  or  nunivants,  should 
be  free  from  soil ;  but  for  feeding  horses,  a  moderate 
amount  of  clay  on  them  is  no  disadvantage. 

I  hope  that  a  goodly  number  of  farmers  who  have 
not  tested  root  culture  will  do  so  in  1871,  and  lam 
confident,  if  it  is  well  conducted  throughout,  it  will 
be  found  a  profitable  crop. 

The  ruta  baga  is,  or  may  be  made,  quite  as  profit- 
able as  any  of  the  varieties  named,  and  I  purpose 
to  speak  of  its  culture  in  due  time. 

The  mangold  wurtzel  may  also  be  planted  soon, 
and  be  made  profitable,  as  much  so  as  those  of 
which  I  have  spoken. 

I  shall  describe  through  the  Farmer  the  most 
economical  mode  of  harvesting  and  storing  the  root 
crops  at  the  proper  season.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that  farmers  are  most  benefited  by  seasonable  arti- 
cles in  their  journals,  pertaining  to  their  operations. 
Now  is  the  time,  if  you  would  produce  roots  this 
year.       Respectfully  yours, 

J.  "Wilkinson, 
Rural  Architect,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Wasli  fcr  Inside  and  Outside  Work. 

In  answer  to  a  correspondent,  the  Maine  Farmer 
^'ives  the  following  directions  for  making  a  good 
whitewash  for  interior  work,  and  also  for  outbuild-  | 
ings,  fences,  &c.,  if  desired  : 

Of  course  every  farmer  knows  how  to  slack  lime 
for  making  the  wash.  Select  a  large,  clear  lump  of 
lime,  and  in  slacking  it  use  only  boiling  water.  ' 
Turn  the  water  on  slowly,  and  when  fully  slacked 
dissolve  in  water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate 
of  zinc  and  a  little  salt.  This  causes  the  wash  to  ' 
harden.  The  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be  used  in  all 
wash  intended  for  outside  work,  but  may  be  omit 
ted — if  salt  be  used — in  that  for  interior  walls. 

For  colors  use  the  following  :  If  a  pleasant  cream 
color  is  desired  add  yellow  ochre  until  the  desired 
tint  is  obtained.  For  fawn  color  add  four  parts 
amber,  one  part  Indian  red,  and  one  part  lamp- 
black. For  gray  or  stone  color,  add  four  parts  raw 
amber,  and  two  parts  lampblack.  These  tints  will 
be  found  more  durable  than  common  whitewash, 
and  fences,  outbuildings,  &c.,  look  very  well  coverd 
with  them. 


Tobacco  stems  put  in  hens  nests  are  good  to  keep 
them  free  from  mTDis. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

FORCIWa  MUSHROOMS.-No.  2. 

SPAWNING  THE  BEDS. 

When  the  bed  has  attained  the  heat  required, 
make  holes  with  a  dibble  three  inches  in  diameter 
and  nine  inches  asunder  through  the  compost  in 
every  part  of  the  bed.  In  three  or  four  days  after 
the  holes  have  been  made,  by  observing  the  ther- 
mometer, it  will  be  found  that  the  desired  degree  of 
heat  has  been  obtained,  and  the  inside  of  the  holes 
will  also  have  become  dry  ;  the  beds  are  then  in  a 
good  state  for  spawning,  which  should  be  done 
while  the  heat  is  on  the  decline.  If  this  operation 
be  deferred  until  the  heat  be  quite  exhausted,  the 
crop  will  be  late  and  less  plentiful.  Fill  every  hole 
with  spawn,  which  should  be  well  beaten  into  them, 
and  then  make  the  surface  of  the  bed  solid  and 
level.  It  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  spawn 
put  into  the  holes  be  in  one  lump  or  in  several 
pieces,  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  holes  should  be 
well  filled.  About  two  weeks  after  the  spawn  has 
been  introduced  examine  the  holes,  and  if  the  spawn 
has  sufi'ered  any  damage  from  over  heat  or  too  much 
moisture  in  the  bed,  introduce  fresh  spawn  in  the 
same  way  as  before. 

On  the  contrary,  if  the  spawn  be  found  good  and 
vegetating  freely  into  the  compost,  such  beds,  if  re- 
quired for  immediate  production,  may  be  covered 
with  mould,  and  the  beds  intended  for  succession 
should  remain  unearthed  in  summer  three  or  four 
weeks  before  you  work  them  to  produce,  and  in 
winter  five  or  six  weeks. 

If  the  spawn  be  introduced  in  hot  weather,  air 
must  be  admitted  as  freely  as  possible  into  the 
house  until  the  spawn  has  spread  itself  through  the 
bed,  for  if  the  place  be  kept  too  close,  the  bed  will 
become  soft  and  spongy,  and  then  the  crop  will 
neither  be  abundant  nor  of  good  quality.  Such 
beds  as  are  intended  to  be  put  into  work  must 
be  covered  with  a  coat  of  rich  maiden  earth,  in 
which  its  turf  is  well  reduced  ;  then  spread  it  regu- 
larly over  the  surface  of  the  bed  two  inches  thick, 
and  beat  it  as  solid  and  level  as  possible.  The  earth 
used  should  neither  be  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  so 
as  to  become  compact  and  exhibit  when  beaten  a 
smooth  face.  If  too  moist  it  will  chill  the  bed  and 
injure  the  spawn  ;  on  the  contrary,  if  too  dry  it 
will  remain  loose,  and  in  a  state  by  no  means  favor- 
able to  the  growth  of  the  mushroom  ;  but  when 
solid  it  produces  not  only  finer  mushrooms,  but  in 
greater  quantities,  as  the  earth  from  soils  of  lighter 
texture  invariably  grows  them  weaker  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  and  such  beds  cease  bearing  much 
earlier.  W.  Lineebb. 


Never  cut  a  fowl's  wing,  to  prevent  its  fljing. 
Pull  out  the  flight  feathers  of  one  wing. 
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CULTURE  OF  ONIONS. 

Wbat  kind  of  ground  is  best  for  onions?  How 
should  they  be  planted  ?  What  is  the  best  variety  ? 
How  many  bushels  may  be  raised  per  acre  ? 

Onions  may  be  grown  on  any  good  friable  soil, 
free  from  stones, -and  put  in  good  order  by  previous 
working.  It  is  better  not  to  attempt  raising  onions 
on  stony  ground,  as  the  stones  will  increase  the 
labor  of  hoeing,  and  cost  more  than  to  pay  a  high 
rent  for  good  land.  It  should  be  well  manured,  as 
this  crop  succeeds  best  on  an  enriched  soil.  The 
manure  and  the  soil  should  both  be  free  from  the 
seeds  of  weeds,  as  pulling  weeds  by  hand  is  costly 
work.  li  the  previous  crop  has  been  we(  dy,  it  should 
be  thoroughly  harrowed  many  times  at  intervals, 
to  make  a  clean  soil.  Having  brought  it  into  a 
state  of  thorough  pulverization,  and  rolled  the  sur- 
face, proceed  to  plant  the  seed.  This  should  be  done 
as  early  in  the  spring  as  practicable,  as  early  sown 
seed  always  gives  the  largest  and  best  crops.  A 
hand-marker  should  be  provided,  with  teeth  about 
10  or  12  inches  apart.  The  first  drills  are  made 
straight  by  running  this  marker  by  a  stretched 
cord  ;  the  first  tooth  run  in  the  last  mark  will  make 
the  others  straight.  The  seed  are  then  sown  con- 
veniently, rapidly  and  accurately,  by  means  of  a 
sowing  machine  or  drill.  According  to  the  rule 
that  seeds  should  not  be  planted  more  than  four  or 
five  times  as  deep  as  the  diameter  of  the  seed,  onion 
seed  should  not  be  covered  much  over  half  an  inch  | 
deep.  The  soil  should  be  either  rolled  or  otherwise 
pressed  down  over. the  seed,  and  if  inclining  to  be 
heavy,  they  will  come  up  better  if  a  sprinkling  of 
fine  mould  is  strewn  along  the  drill.  This  may 
seem  like  a  good  deal  of  labor,  but  it  is  much  cheaper 
to  spend  a  day  or  two  thus,  than  to  lose  half  a  crop 
from  gaps  and  irregularities,  after  working  the 
whole  ground  through  the  season  the  same  as  for 
-in  entire  crop.  It  is  iinportant  also  to  have  good 
fresh  seed,  from  a  reliable  vender  ;  they  may  be 
proved  by  trying  a  portion  between  the  folds  of 
cotton  kept  wet  in  a  warm  room  for  two  or  three 
days,  when  all  good  seed  will  have  sprouted.  If 
the  seeds  are  placed  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
apart  in  the  drill,  they  will  come  up  so  as  to  be 
thinned  out  evenly.  At  first  the  thinning  may  be 
two  inches  apart,  so  that  every  alternate  bulb  may 
be  taken  up  for  use  when  half  grown  if  desired, 
leaving  the  final  plants  about  four  inches  apart. 
This  distance  is  for  the  best  soil  and  best  manage- 
ment ;  if  not  quite  so  good,  three  inches  distance 
will  do,  or  even  less.  j 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  show  where  the  rows 
are,  the  hoeing  should  commence.  This  work 
should  not  be  a  day  too  late.  It  will  cost  ten  times 
as  much  labor  to  hoe  after  the  weeds  arc  some  inches 
high  as  when  ju6t  peeping  at  the  surface,  and  be  a 


great  deal  worse  for  the  crop.  It  would  therefore 
be  better  to  hire  a  man  at  double  wages,  than  to 
delay  the  work. 

In  the  vicinity  of  cities,  large  crops  are  raised 
from  "sets,"  or  small  onions  grown  from  seed  the 
previous  year.  Poor  ground  is  selected  for  these 
sets,  but  it  must  be  finely  pulverized.  The  object 
is  to  have  them  grow  small,  hard  and  compact,  and 
not  rank  and  succulent.  If  no  larger  than  peas,  all 
the  better.  These  are  taken  up  towards  the  latter 
part  of  summer,  well  dried,  and  placed  a  few  inches 
deep  on  a.  floor,  with  half  a  foot  of  straw  over  them 
for  winter.  They  are  set  out  in  drills  early  in 
spring,  on  ground  prepared  like  that  for  seed,  but 
rather  richer,  or  with  more  fine  clean  manure. 
They  may  be  about  three  inches  apart  in  the  drills, 
should  be  set  rather  shallow,  with  the  soil  pressed 
closely  to  keep  them  right  side  up,  and  the  whole 
rolled.  Take  the  same  care  as  with  the  crop  from 
seed,  to  keep  the  ground  perfectly  clean.  These 
are  much  earlier,  or  fit  to  harvest  at  midsummer ; 
and  other  garden  crops  are  sown  after  them. 

It  is  usual  to  skip  every  seventh  drill,  to  be  left 
as  an  alley  ;  and  where  the  crop  is  planted  of  "sets," 
the  alley  of  every  fourth  row  is  often  planted  with 
cabbages,  which  take  the  place  of  the  onions  when 
they  are  gathered. 

Onions  may  be  grown  for  many  successive  years 
on  the  same  ground,  if  well  manured  each  year. 
I  The  best  varieties  are  the  following:  Early  Dutch 
or  Strasburg,  called  also,  the  Yellow  onion,  whicii 
is  very  hardy,  keeps  well,  and  is  much  employed 
for  "sets."  The  Silver-Skinned  or  White  onion, 
is  less  hardy,  but  is  more  delicate,  and  used  for 
pickling.  The  Red  Dutch  or  Large  Red  Wethers- 
field,  is  extensively  grown  in  New  England  for  a 
general  late  crop,  being  a  good  keeper.  Potato 
onions  are  a  very  convenient  crop  for  family  nee, 
the  bulbs  of  which  are  planted  early  in  spring,  in 
rows  about  a  foot  apart,  and  four  inches  in  the 
row,  and  treated  as  other  onions.  They  multiply 
by  producing  young  bulbs  from  the  parent  root. 
The  Top  onion  is  produced  in  a  similar  way  at  the 
top  of  the  stalk,  and  these  bulbs  planted  in  the  same 
way,  but  when  grown  they  are  not  good  keepers. 
Three  hundred  bushels  per  acre  is  a  fair  crop. — 
Country  Gentleman. 

Blacking  for  Harness  — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Worton  Farmers'  Club  of  Kent  Co.,  Md.,  a 
member  submitted  the  following  receipt  :  To  1  gal- 
lon tepid  water  add  2  ounces  extract  of  Logwood, 
I  24  grains  Bicromate  of  Potash  and  12  grains  Pru- 
siate  of  Potash,  the  whole  costing  but  a  few  cents. 
From  the  acknowledged  ability  and  scientific  attain- 
ments of  the  jaember,  the  recipe  is  entitled  to  ft 
trial,  and  this  member  stated  that  Ivory  black  and 
I  vinegar  was  an  cT.cellcnt  prrparatjori  for  harocae. 
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CULTIVATING  FRUIT-TEEES.  ' 

My  object  is  not.  to  enter  upon  any  general  system 
of  fruit-culture,  involving  location,  nature  and  cul- 
tivation of  soil,  or  the  selection  of  varieties  and 
form  of  trees  in  nursery.  But  I  have  a  few  thoughts 
to  submit  in  regard  to  pruning. 

By  careful  observation  upon  my  own  former 
practices  and  that  of  others,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  no  pruning  at  all  were  infinitely  better  than 
the  present  general  practice.  The  practice  of  indis- 
criminate lopping  off  of  limbs,  large  and  small,  is 
the  cause  of  disease  and  a  weakening  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  tree,  which  in  numberless  cases  leads 
to  premature  death.  I  long  since  became  suspicious 
of  the  practice,  and  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  I 
found  in  nine  cases  out  of  every  ten,  where  a  branch 
of  considerable  size  had  been  taken  off  it  would 
leave  a  rotten  spot  in  the  tree.  In  a  great  many 
varieties  of  the  apple  tree  where  any  incision  is 
made  in  the  tree,  there  is  a  liability  to  decay  and 
rot.  The  tree  may,  and  perhaps  in  most  cases  will 
heal  over  this,  but  a  diseased  spot  is  left  in  the  tree, 
and  hence  to  that  extent  is  left  in  an  unhealthy 
state.  And  the  more  these  spots  are  multiplied  the 
more  is  the  tree  weakened  and  diseased.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  healing  over  these  rotten  spots  in 
a  fruit  tree  is  much  the  same  as  healing  over  an  old 
sore  in  a  person  or  animal  without  first  effectually 
removing  the  virus. 

With  a  view  of  information  founded  on  facts  in 
this  particular,  I  have  examined  «  great  many  or- 
chards, where  severe  trimming  had  been  practiced, 
and  uniformly  found  that  where  branches  had  been 
cut  off,  the  wood  had  turned  black  upon  the  surface, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  decay  and  disease  beneath. 

A  tew  days  ago  while  engaged  in  trimming  up 
my  apple  trees  by  removing  only  such  branches  as 
were  chafing  each  other,  a  gentleman  called  on  me 
who  had  set  an  orchard  the  same  spring  that  I  set 
mine.  I  asked  him  if  his  orchard  could  show  larger 
and  thriftier  trees  than  mine.  His  reply  was  that 
his  trees  were  either  dead  or  in  an  unhealthy  state ; 
that  by  the  advice  of  others  he  had  trimmed  severely, 
and  the  result  upon  his  trees  was  decay  and  death. 
And  such  is  the  uniform  experience  where  such 
practices  have  been  followed.  My  practice  is  never 
fq  cut  off  limbs  except  where  they  cross  each  other  or 
are  destined  to  do  so  shortly.  And  this  should  be 
done  while  the  member  is  but  a  twig.  Were  this 
practice  rigidly  adhered  to  there  would  be  fewer 
such  diseased  trees,  or  in  other  words,  I  believe  this 
the  only  way  a  perfectly  healthy  and  hardy  tree  can 
be  grown  in  our  soil  and  climate. — Joseph  Haseh, 
j?l  Cifer?}iqntown  Tde^ra^k' 


THE  BEST  STRAWBERRIES. 

The  best  strawberries,  as  they  now  stand  in  public 
opinion,  are  mentioned  by  P.  T.  Quinn  in  the  Tri- 
bune, as  follows  : 

The  varieties  most  in  demand  hold  the  same  rela- 
tive position  they  did  last  year.  Wilson's  Albany 
Seedling  is  still  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  the  most 
popular  market  variety,  and  adapted  to  a  wilder 
range  of  country  than  any  other  sort  now  cultivated. 
On  rich,  heavy  ground  Triomphe  de  Gand  and 
Jucunda  do  well,  and  are  profitable  kinds  to  grow. 
T.he  Charles  Downing,  after  another  year's  trial, 
gives  promise  of  being  a  strong  growing  plant,  with 
a  good  foliage,  and  productive.  It  is  likely  to  be- 
come a  favorite  for  the  market  as  well  as  home 
consumption.  Boyden's  No.  30  (or  Seth  Boyden) 
is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  on  the  list.  The  leaves 
are  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  Wilson,  and  it  stands 
the  summer  very  well.  The  berries  are  very  large 
and  of  good  quality.  When  grown  near  market 
they  will  prove  profitable.  It  does  not  bear  trans- 
portation long  distances  as  well  as  some  other 
varieties.  Green  Prolific — this  variety,  as  the  name 
indicates,  is  one  of  the  most  prolific  in  fruit,  and 
when  grown  near  market  is  very  profitable.  The 
berries  are  not  very  firm,  and  are  somewhat  acid. 
Among  the  other  leading  varieties  are  the  Agricul- 
turist, Barnes'  Seedling,  and  Downer's  Prolific. 

LIST  OF  PEACHES. 

A  Maryland  correspondent  wishes  a  good  selection 
of  peaches  for  a  succession.  He  does  not  restrict  us 
to  any  number  of  varieties.  The  following  list  of 
six  sorts  is  given  in  Fulton's  excellent  little  work 
on  Peach  Culture : 

White.  I  Yellow. 

Hale's  Early,  I       Crawford's  Early, 

Old  Mixon  Free.  Reeve's  Favorite. 

Stump  the  World.         j       Crawford's  Late, 

For  a  list  of  twelve,  he  adds  to  the  list  of  w^hite 
sorts.  Serrate  Early  York,  Large  Early  York,  Moore's 
Favorite,  Red  Rareripe,  Ward's  Late,  and  Yellow 
Rareripe  to  the  yellow  ones. 

There  are  some  others  which  are  nearly,  or  quite  ' 
as  valuable,  and  which  some  would  probably  prefer 
in  certain  cases — such  as  Morris  White,  Nivette, 
Troth's  Early,  Grosse  Mignonne,  &c.  These  include 
nearly  all  the  sorts  which  have  a  wide  reputation 
in  the  Middle  States,  and  most  of  them  succeed  well 
at  the  North. —  Country  Gentleman. 

Crops  in  the  South.— Advices  from  Virginia,  the 
Carolinas,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  elsewhere 
South,  agree  in  saying  that  the  prospect  for  large 
crops  of  fruits  and  cereals  is  first  class,  and  that  the 
present  season,  if  successful  in  this  particular,  will 
very  nearly  sweep  away  all  the  general  pecuniary 
lopses  by  the  war. 
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ALSIKE  CLOVER. 

(  TrifoUum  Hyhridum — Perennial.) 

Having  liad  many  inquiries  from  farmers  and 
others  in  regard  to  the  honey  and  butter  producing 
qualities  of  this  vegetable,  I  will  give  through  the 
columns  of  the  Western  Rural  my  experience  of 
three  years,  in  regard  to  the  great  value  of  this 
plant,  to  all  farmers  whose  soils  are  adapted  to  its 
full  development.  My  own  observations,  and  state- 
ments from  other  reliable  sources,  go  far  to  prove 
its  value. 

Alsike  clover  is  not  adapted  to  sandy,  or  sandy 
and  gravelly  soils,  with  porous  or  leach  subsoils. 
With  good  clay  subsoil  it  succeeds  better.  But  it 
luxuriates  in  rich,  thoroughly  worked  clay  loam 
soils,  rich  bottom  lauds,  prairie,  and  all  marsh  or 
Bwamp  lands  where  they  can  be  plowed  so  as  to  kill 
the  wild  grasses.  Flowering  through  winter  and 
spring  does  not  injure  it.  Here  it  will  accept  the 
situation  and  display  its  magnificent  products  on 
the  scale  of  five  tons  of  finely  cured  hay  to  the  acre. 
But  mark  !  deeply  stirred,  rich,  moist  land,  under- 
drained  or  subsoiled,  or  both,  will  only  produce 
this  burden.  The  chemical  action  of  plaster  is 
strikingly  manifest  on  this  plant.  Blossoms  are 
developed  more  or  less  when  the  plant  is  from  eight 
to  ten  inches  in  height ;  and  when  three  and  a  half 
feet,  it  is  a  perfect  sea  of  bloom 

Millions  of  dollars  may  be  added  to  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  especially  the  West,  in  a  few  years 
by  sowing  one  acre  this  year,  and  gradually  extend- 
ing its  area.  For  soiling  cows,  horses,  etc.,  when 
pastures  fail,  it  is  equal  or  superior  to  green  corn, 
and  attended  with  much  less  trouble  in  the  gathering 
and  feeding.  During  the  past  year  I  cut  three  crops 
from  the  same  ground,  standing  at  the  first  cutting 
from  two  to  three  feet  in  height;  last  cutting,  one 
foot  in  height,  as  thick  as  it  could  stand,  small, 
delicate  stalks,  with  numerous  branches,  and  per- 
fectly glarified  with  a  mass  of  small  peach-blow 
colored  blossoms,  filling  the  air  with  the  most 
delightful  and  exhilarating  perfume,  and  swarming 
with  bees  every  fair  day.  The  root  is  like  red  clover, 
but  longer  and  more  fibrous.  The  haulm  is  small, 
tender,  and  nutritious ;  when  well  cured  as  it  should 
be,  in  full  bloom,  every  spear  will  be  eaten  with 
avidity  by  all  kinds  of  stock. 

There  is  no  plant  known,  that  will  produce  so 
much  good  honey,  butler,  cheese,  beef,  mutton, 
woiol,  and  hay  per  acre,  as  this  plant,  not  even 
excepting  corn.  In  using  the  latter  for  soiling,  you 
get  only  the  haulm,  while  in  the  Alsike  you  get  the 
haulm  and  a  large  yield  of  honey  ;  and  if  the  ground 
is  prepared  as  well  by  deep  tilth,  manure,  and  plas- 
ter, or  other  fertilizers,  as  for  corn,  you  will  get  as 
much  by  weight  of  the  baulm. 


It  bears  feeding  to  an  enormous  degree.    I  think 
its  fattening  qualities  superior  to  the  famous  blue- 
grass  of  Kentucky  ;  and  as  it  will  flourish  well  on 
such  soils  as  I  have  designated,  from  the  Gulf  to 
Lake  Superior,  farmers  can  easily  divine  its  immense 
advantage  to  their  pockets.    Beside,  the  expense  of 
"seeding  down  "  every  three  or  four  years  is  saved. 
It  is  a  great  renovator  and  disintegrator  of  hard, 
tenacious  soils.    Its  long  tap  roots  and  numerous 
fibers  reach  deep  for  its  pubulum,  and  thus  loosen 
soil  and  endure  drought  well.    Some  think  there 
are  two  kinds  of  this  clover  ;  I  think  not.  The 
diflfdrence  in  growth,  etc.,  in  diverse  localities,  is 
owing  to  the  character  of  the  soil.    I  never  saw  any 
but  the  large  kind  on  land  once  covered  with  beech, 
maple,  oak,  bass,  lever  wood,  etc.,  and  I  never  saw 
any  but  the  small  kind  on  light,  sandy,  and  gravelly 
soil.    Also,  on  pebbly  soils  with  calcarious  debris, 
and  good  tenacious  subsoil,  it  succeeds  well.    It  is 
no  humbug.    Farmers,  try  it  and  report  results. 


THE  ALMOND. 

There  is  no  apparent  reason  why  the  culture  of 
the  almond  should  not  be  pursued  to  a  profitable 
extent  in  the  warm  and  favorable  climate  of  some 
of  the  Southern  States.  It  so  strongly  resemblet 
the  peach  tree,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  is 
by  the  leaves  and  wood  only.  The  chief  distinction 
between  the  two  in  our  gardens  lies  in  the  fruit, 
which,  in  the  almond,  consists  of  little  more  than  a 
stone  covered  with  a  thick,  dry,  woolly  skin,  while 
the  peach  has  in  addition  a  rich  and  luscious  flesh. 

The  almond  thrives  best  in  a  warm,  dry  soil,  and 
its  general  cultivation  in  this  country  is  precisely 
like  that  of  the  peach. 

The  Common  Almond,  the  Hard  Shell,  Sweet  Al- 
mond, and  the  Bitter  Almond,  are  hardy  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  and  bear  tolerable  crops  with- 
out care.  The  Soft  Shell  or  Ladies'  Almond  is  the 
finest  of  all  the  varieties  ;  it  is  the  very  variety  com- 
mon in  the  shops  of  the  confectioners.  These  can 
be  obtained  of  any  of  the  nurseries. 

LiMK  KOR  YOUR  Fruit  Trees.— It  is  a  good  plan 
for  all  fruit  growers  to  apply  lime  freely  in  their  or- 
chards every  two  or  three  years.  A  half  bushel  to 
each  tree,  or  100  bushels  broadcast,  per  acre,  will 
suffice.  Upon  lands  particularly  tenacious,  we  have 
known  as  high  as  four  hundred  bushels  per  acre  ; 
but  this  was  used  for  a  truck  garden.  Light  loamy 
lands  will  be  best  benefited  by  the  lime,  and  shell 
lime  is  better  for  fruit  trees  than  the  usual  stone 
lime. — Ilorticu  Iturist . 

In  breeding  "Games"  don't  breed  "to  featht*r," 
and  expect  superior  endurance  and  other  fighting 
qualities. 
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GRAPE-GROWING  IN  VIRGINIA.  | 

BY  H.  B.  ROBEY,  FREDERICKSBDRG,  VIRGINIA. 

Having  read  so  many  communications  in  your  | 
valuable  Journal  of  Horticulture  upon  the  sutj-^ct  of  \ 
^rape-growing,  and  making  of  wine,  coming  from  ; 
various  parts  of  the  country,  many  of  the  corres-  \ 
pondents  claiming  to  be  in  the  most  favorable  lati- 
tude, and  having  the  best  soil,  1  have  concluded  to  ! 
write  out  my  experience  and  observations  in  East-  I 
ern  Virginia.  j 
We  claim  to  have  the  soil  and  climate  to  grow  i 
the  most  vigorous  vines  and  superior  grapes.    We  ! 
have  no  large  bearing  vineyards  now;  nearly  all 
were  destroyed  during  the  war.    Every  thing  here 
ia  now  in  itJ  infancy.    And  good  corn  land  here 
will  produce  good  grapes  ;  but  the  best  is  a  choco- 
late or  brown  loam ;  and  when  fresh  from  the 
woods,  all  the  better. 

In  January,  1868,  I  cleared  up  four  acres  of  land  ; 
from  the  woods,  removed  nearly  all  the  stumps,  and  ; 
did  not  allow  any  of  the  trash  or  leaves  to  be  burnt ; 
jtlowed  the  land  ten  inches  deep,  and  planted  early 
potatoes  in  rows  four  feet  apart. 

In  April,  1  planted  Concord  and  Citawba  grapes 
(in  yearling  plants)  in  every  alternate  row,  and 
tight  feet  in  the  step,  usine  no  manure.  The  pota- 
toes were  taken  up  in  July.  The  vines  made  a 
growth  of  about  six  feet,  and  some  laterals.  Last 
winter  I  cut  them  down  to  two  feet,  and  left  one 
eye  to  each  lateral.  This  spring  they  started  vigor- 
ously. I  allowed  all  the  branches  to  grow  ;  and 
they  have  made  from  thirty  to  sixty  feet  ot  new 
wood,  notwiihstanding  we  have  had  the  greatest 
drought  ever  known.  The  vines  have  now  matured 
from  ten  to  forty-five  bunches  of  grapes,  ready  to  be 
cut.  and  made  into  wine. 

My  trellis  is  made  ot  heavy  white  oak  stakes,  sis 
feet  and  a  half  long,  sharpened,  and  driven  eighteen 
inches  into  the  ground  ;  making  the  trellis  five  feet 
high.  For  slats,  I  use  cedar  poles,  halved,  and 
nailed  to  the  post.  The  first  I  put  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  one  at  the  top,  and  one  midway.  I 
prefer  a  low  trellis,  as  the  crop  is  more  easily  gather- 
ed. This  trellis  presents  a  very  rough  appearance ; 
but  it  is  strong.  It.  requires  eight  hundred  stakes 
to  the  acre,  i  get  ibem  irom  my  own  woods  ;  and 
the  cost  for  getting  the  stakes  and  slats,  and  putting 
them  up,  is*twelve  dollars  for  an  acre.  1  know, 
when  this  communication  is  read  by  the  knowing 
cues  and  the  scientiSc,  they  will  laugh,  and  say  he 
is  a  greenhorn  for  letting  his  vines  tear  so  young, 
and  allow  so  much  wood  to  grow.  In  reply,  I  will 
say,  1  have  been  thirty  years  growing  grapes,  and 
have  tried  every  way  laid  down  in  the  books  ;  close 
pruning  three  years  before  a  grape  was  allowed  on 
the  vine,  and  then  only  a  few  bunches.  Close  prun- 
ing I  think  a  great  iujary  to  the  vine  :  the  growth 
will  be  too  great,  and  the  wood  soft.  Visitors  from 
other  States  say  1  am  wrong  in  allowing  my  vines 
to  bear  so  young,  and  predict  they  will  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. 1  tell  them,  tnirty  yeais'  practice  and  ex- 
perimenting enables  me  to  know  what  I  am  about. 
A  gentleman  from  New  York  has  recently  purchas- 
ed land  here,  and  will  plant  a  hundred  acres  in 
grapca.  He  said  he  would  trench  his  land  two  feet : 
but  when  he  saw  my  vines,  and  found  that  the  land 


had  only  been  plowed  ten  inches,  be  said  be  would 
abandon  tbe  trenching;  and  he  had  had  long  ex- 
perience in  grape-growing. 

The  Catawba  and  Concord  grape  will,  in  this 
chocolate  loam,  bear  from  five  to  eight  good  crops 
of  grapes  free  from  rot.  When  the  old  vines  begin 
to  fail  by  the  grapes  rotting,  I  turn  out  a  strong 
cane,  starting  near  the  ground  ;  in  the  spring,  layer 
this  cane  half  way  between  the  vines,  in  a  well 
prepared  bed  ;  this  layer  will,  in  two  years,  bear  a 
good  crop  of  grapes.  The  old  vines,  after  two  years 
more  of  bearing,  may  be  taken  up.  In  this  way 
you  can  keep  up  a  good  young  vineyard,  producing 
a  full  crop  free  from  rot.  The  culture  of  the  grape" 
and  manufacture  of  wine,  in  the  Southern  States,  is 
an  interest  worthy  of  much  more  attention  than  is 
supposed.  The  profits  are  very  large  for  tbe  labor 
bestowed  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  of  over-stocking 
the  market.  Our  climate  is  the  grape  climate  ;  our 
soil,  the  grape  soil.  Tbe  regular  beat  of  our  sum- 
mers develops  all  tbe  good  qualities  of  the  grape  in 
great  perfection.  This  fall,  my  vines  will  have  the 
second  trimming.  If  tbe  cane  is  very  strong,  and 
the  laterals  good,  I  shall  cut  off  all  the  branches  and 
suckers,  top  the  cane  to  six  feet,  and  cut  the  lateral 
branches,  leaving  from  two  to  five  eyes  When  the 
cane  is  not  so  strong,  and  has  but  few  side-branches, 
1  leave  two ;  train  the  one  that  has  tbe  most  spurs 
or  bearing  wood  perpendicular,  and  the  other  hori- 
zontal— the  latter  more  to  make  bearing- wood  for 
another  year.  I  don't  like  to  use  manure  as  long 
as  the  vine  can  do  without  it.  Animal  manure 
should  never  be  used  after  the  vines  begin  to  bear  • 
it  causes  the  vines  to  grow  too  rank,  the  wood  is 
not  so  firm,  and  mildew  and  rot  will  follow.  Ashes 
and  bone-dust  are  the  best  manures.  The  fertility 
of  tho  soil  may  be  kept  up  for  many  years  bv  forest 
leaves,  earth  from  the  woods  or  ditch  banks,  and 
any  vegetable  matter  you  may  gather  up.  This 
;  may  be  spread  upon  the  land,  and  lime  sown  upon 
the  top. 

Now  to  the  question  :  What  varities  of  grapes  arc 
most  profitable?  I  answer,  the  much  abused  Cataw- 
i  ba  and  the  Concord.    I  have  grown  the  Catawba 
1  for  thirty  years  ;  and  it  has  always  given  a  good 
I  crop  of  sound  grapes  on  young  vines  for,  say,  eight 
i  years.    After  that  age,  a  very  wet  season  will  pro- 
I  duce  considerable  rot.    It  makes  a  better  wine  than 
:  any  other  variety  I  have  tried,  and  the  wine  will 
I  sell  for  more  money.    The  Concord  is  a  more  vigor- 
ous grower,  and  will  beareariier,  and  a  larger  crop 
of  grapes  ;  but  the  wine  sells  for  a  less  price.  The 
Clinton  is  a  very  promising  grape  ;  it  is  much  sweet- 
er here  than  in  the  Northern  States.    The  Hartford 
Prolific  bears  large  crops  ;  but  one  half  of  tbe  bunch 
ripens  and  drop?  before  the  other  half  matures,  and 
we  look  upon  it  as  of  no  value.    The  Tvea  is  a  good 
grower  and  bearer,  free  from  rot;  ripens  here  with 
the  Concord,  but  is  not  so  good.    Roger's  9.  15  and 
19  are  good  grapes,  but  no  better  than  tbe'Cataw- 
ba,  and  rot  on  young  vines  ;  No.  4  is  a  good  bear- 
er, and  ot  fine  quality :  No.  1  prows  and  fruits  well ; 
j  a  fine  table  grape.    Union  Village  rots  badly.— 
i  Delaware  is  a  very  poor  grower,  except  upon  a  deep 
I  sandy  soil :  on  any  other  soil  it  mildews  badly,  and 
I  the  grapes  will  not  ripen.    lona  will  not  grow  here 
except  upon  sandy  soil ;  the  grape  is  very  much  like 
j  the  Catawba,  but  not  so  rich.    Cuyahoga  grows 
'  and  fruits  well,  and  is  very  promising. 

Alvey  is  one  of  tbe  most  promising  grapes  I  have 
ever  grown  ;  vine  very  vigorous  ;  bears  enormous 
crops  ;  perfectly  free  from  rot ;  fully  equal  to  tbe 
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Delaware  in  quality.  The  bunches  are  always  full 
and  healthy.  It  ripens  here  the  first  of  September. 
It  will  grow  well  in  any  soil ;  but,  like  others,  it 
has  its  preference.  Why  this  grape  has  been  so 
little  noticed,  seems  strange.  It  is  surpassed  by 
none,  and  equalled  by  few.  It  has  all  the  good 
qualities  to  recommend  it,  except  size.  The  berries 
are  of  full  medium  Fize  ;  bunches  good  s'ze,  and 
very  compact ;  color  black.  We  have  several  char- 
acters of  soil  here, — the  gray  loam,  sandy  soil,  white 
or  leachy,  and  the  brown  or  chocolate  loam  ;  the 
Jatter  is  the  best  for  any  crop,  but  especially  for 
grapes.  It  is  an  easy  soil  to  cultivate,  and  the 
vines  grown  in  it  are  much  more  vigorous;  and  as 
1  stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  communication,  if 
fresh  from  the  woods,  it  will  be  worth  fifty  per 
cent,  more  for  a  vineyard.  Our  poor,  worn-out 
lands  will  rtquire  a  good  deal  of  manure  to  give 
the  vines  a  good  start ;  but  we  have  a  great  deal 
or  good  land  that  will  grow  strong  vines  without 
stimulants. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  plow  the  land  not 
over  ten  inches,  plant  shallow,  cultivate  shallow, 
and  you  will  have  vigorous  and  healthy  vines  and 
fruit.  Sod-land  well  turned  and  limed  is  the  next 
best  to  new  land.  Vegetable  matter  is  a  very  import- 
nnt  element  for  the  vigorous  and  healthy  growth  of 
the  vine.  Don't  use  animal  manures  if  you  can  get 
ashes  or  bone-dust. 

GROWTH  of" 3EREALS. 

OMate  jears,  the  laws  controlling  the  develop- 
ment of  cereals  from  germination  to  maturity,  have 
been  more  carefully  studied  than  in  former  years, 
and  the  results  of  these  researches  are  not  only 
interesting,  but  valuable  in  the  highest  degree  to 
the  practical  farmer,  as  they  will  enable  him  to 
improve  in  his  modes  of  culture,  by  avoiding  errors 
that  seriously  interfere  with  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment of  plants. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  many  papers 
that  have  been  prepared  on  this  subject,  is  one  read 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  by 
Mr.  F.  F.  Hallet,  in  which  were  detailed  the  results 
of  a  series  of  experiments  conducted  by  the  author 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  certain  important 
facts  connected  with  the  growth  of  cereals.  Starting 
upon  the  conviction  that  grain,  and  especially 
wheat,  is  injured  by  planting  too  closely,  he  found 
a  wheat  plant  would  increise  above  the  ground 
in  proportion  as  its  roots  had  room  to  develop,  and 
that  the  roots  might  be  hindered  by  being  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots  of  another  plant.  To  enforce 
this  argument  against  close  [ilanting,  we  may  add 
Liebig's  remark,  that  "the  greatest  enemy  to  a 
wheat  plant  is  another  wheat  plant,  not  only  because 
the  natural  development  of  the  roots  are  retarded, 
but  also  for  the  obvious  reason  that  both  require 
the  same  food  ;  small  head  and  kernels,  and  weak, 
Habby  straw,  are  the  natural  consequences  of  this 
competition."  J.  J.  Mechi,  the  widely  known 
farmer  and  writer  of  Bngland,  says  the  close  sowing 
of  grain  is  R  national  calamity. 


Mr.  Hallet  continued  his  experiments,  planting 
one  kernel  of  wheat  only,  and  by  applying  the  prin- 
ciples he  had  previously  deducted  to  improving  the 
method  of  cultivation,  he  succeeded  in  raising 
wheat,  whose  ears  contained  123  grains.  In  the 
course  of  these  investigations,  he  made  other  dis- 
coveries with  regard  to  the  growth  of  cereals,  which 
maj  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 

1.  Every  fully  developed  plant,  whether  of  wheat, 
oats  or  barley,  presents  one  ear  superior  in  produc- 
tive power  to  any  of  the  rest  on  that  plant. 

2.  Every  such  plant  contains  one  grain,  which 
upon  trial,  proves  more  productive  than  any  other. 

3.  The  best  grain  in  a  given  plant  is  found  in  its 
best  ear. 

4.  The  superior  vigor  of  this  grain  in  transmissible 
in  diflf;rent  degrees  to  its  progeny. 

5.  By  repeated  careful  selection  the  superiority  is 
accumulated. 

6.  The  impiovemeat  which  is  first  raised  grad- 
ually, after  a  series  of  years,  is  diminished  in 
amount,  and  eventually  so  far  arrested,  that  prac- 
tically speaking,  a  limit  to  improvement  in  the 
desired  quality  is  reached. 

T.  By  still  continuing  to  select,  the  improvement 
is  maintained,  and  practically  a  fixed  type  is  the 
result. 

The  progress  now  being  made  in  agriculture  is 
the  joint  work  of  theory  and  practice,  and  the 
developments  of  late  years  concerning  the  structure 
and  physiology  of  plants,  are  of  incalculable  benefit. 
Chemistry  has  now  demonstrated  the  conditions 
absolutely  demanded  by  vegetation  for  its  growth, 
and  points  out  to  the  inquiring  mind  the  sources 
whence  the  requisite  materials  can  be  procured, 
and  the  process  by  which  the  mechanical  action  can 
be  best  accomplished.  Every  really  successful  farmer 
must,  to  some  extent,  be  a  scientific  man,  because 
in  developing  the  capacities  of  his  land  to  the  ut- 
most, in  maintaiuing  and  increasing  its  fertility, 
and  overcoming  the  difficulties  that  baffle  others, 
he  must  apply  established  principles  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  facts  that  constitute  important  elements  of 
success.— i^<irnifir'«  Home  Journal. 

AcUuo  wlcdgmeiit. — We  have  received  from  C. 
Lewis  Dunlap,  the  famous  grocer,  No.  )o  W.  Baltimore 
Street,  samples  of  Kitchen  Crystal  Soap,  for  household 
cleaning,  *:c.  Also,  packages  of  the  great  East  India  del- 
icacy, "  Manioca"— for  puddings,  blanc  mange  and  jelly. 
Also,  Dooley's  Superior  Chemical-yeast  Baking  Powders, 
for  making  all  kinds  of  l)iscuit,  rolls,  griddle-cakes,  pot- 
pies,  pastry,  &c.  The  "Alatron"  has  given  in  a  favorable 
report  on  all  these  articles,  and  if  you  want  either  of  these 
articles,  or  anything  in  the  line  of  choice  groceries,  &c., 
call  on  friend  Dunlap,  as  we  guarantee  the  most  f.istidious 
taste  will  be  gratified. 

Meal  worms  are  excellent  for  chicks,  but  half  a  dozen 
dally,  is  sufficient  for  them  until  they  are  four  W9fkB  014- 
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PREPARED  BY  JOHN  FEAST,  Florist,  Baltimore. 


As  the  season  advances,  and  the  growth  of  plants 
are  accelerated  by  heat  and  moisture,  they  will  re- 
quire more  room  in  ihe  house.  Tliis  can  easily  be 
overcome  by  setting  some  of  the  most  hardy  ones 
out  of  doors  as  the  weather  gets  moderate;  many 
plants  will  be  better  out  of  doors.  Head  such  as 
require  topping,  if  you  want  fine  specimen  plants  ; 
if  cut  now  they  will  have  time  before  the  autumn 
to  make  fine  heads,  giving  them  also  room  out  of 
doors.  But  be  careful  in  watering  too  much  until 
they  begin  to  grow,  as  many  are  lost  in  this  way 
for  want  of  proper  attention.  A  few  nice,  bushy 
plants  are  far  more  preferable  to  late,  lean  plants, 
giving  but  little  bioom.  Whole  colleciious  are 
deprived  of  their  beauty  by  being  too  sparing  with 
the  knife;  the  more  compact  a  plant  is  grown,  tlie 
finer  it  will  flower  and  enhance  its  value. 

All  young  bedding  out  stock  for  planting  out 
should  be  ready  to  put  out  at  any  time  ;  give  plenty 
of  air  to  make  them  hardy  before  exposure,  as  thej'  \ 
will  scarcely-  be  checked  by  transplanting,  which  i 
will  reqxiire  frequent  watering  to  have  success.  j 

Pelargoniums  now  coming  in  bloom,  will  soon 
juake  a  show  with  their  gorgeous  flowers  of  various 
shades  and  colors.  The  constant  improvement  of 
late  makes  them  very  attractive,  and  enriches  those 
collections  containing  them.  They  make  a  fine 
show  planted  out,  and  continue  in  bloom  much 
longer  than  when  kept  in  pots. 

Caladiums  will  need  repotting  and  bringing  for- 
ward. Give  them  plenty  of  pot  room,  with  plenty 
of  drainage,  and  keep  in  a  warm,  moist  atmosphere, 
shaded  partially  from  the  sun.  The  foliage  will  be 
much  finer  than  if  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Be 
careful  not  to  give  them  toomuch  water  at  the  first, 
Vest  the  roots  should  decay,  which  are  very  easily 
destroyed. 

Chrysanilxemums.-'RQ^Qt  now  and  separate  the 
roots,  or  strike  from  cuttings,  and  keep  in  a  cold 
frame  in  a  shady  place,  until  thoroughl3'  rooted; 
such  struck  will  make  fine  plants  by  the  fall. 

Amyrillmes  and  Lillys  will  now  be  blooming. 
Give  sufficient  water,  and  have  the  flower  stems 
carefully  protected.  HybridizTe  the  fine  kinds  if 
you  want  to  improve  the  varieties.  Plants  from 
seed  will  flower  in  four  or  five  years,  if  cultivated 
properly  ;  they  require  a  soil  two-thirds  loam  and 
one-third  manure,  leaf  mold  and  sand  mixed. 
Give  plenty  of  pot  room  and  good  drainage ;  if  the 
plants  make  fine  foliage,  a  fine  bloom  may  be  ex- 
pected. 

Chinese  Primroses  maj'  be  sparingly  watered  after 
they  are  done  flowering,  and  as  the  seed  becomes 
ripe  shouid  be  sown  to  have  fine  plants  for  the  fall. 
They  require  but  little  water  through  the  summer 
if  kept  in  a  pi'oper  situation,  which  should  be  a 
shady  place. 

Auriculas  one  of  our  most  beautiful  of  ali  the 
primrose  family,  will  now  be  flowering.  Give 
plenty  of  water  when  in  flower,  and  plenty  of  air  if 
\n  frames;  also  keep  clean  from  the  fly,  which  in- 


fests the  leaves,  and  which  are  generally  found 
underneath. 

Cactuses,— TlionQ  of  the  summer  flowering  ones 
will  be  making  buds;  bring  them  near  the  glass 
and  tie  up  the  shoots  so  that  the  bloom  will  be  seen, 
and  clear  off  the  foliage.  By  a  little  care  they  may 
be  made  to  show  and  expand  the  flowering  much 
finer  than  when  crowded  together,  which  happens 
when  no  attention  is  paid  to  them  while  in  flower. 

The  tender  Stove  plants  will  require  attention  and 
repotting,  such  as  need  it.  Many  may  be  headed 
down,  and  the  old  wood  thinned  out;  and  the  dif- 
ferent ones  that  require  trellises,  as  Stephanotus, 
Passion  Jloirers,  and  such,  train  neatly  and  tie  up; 
examine  thoroughly,  as  they  are  much  troubled 
with  the  mealy  bug ;  which  are  easilj-  destroyed  by 
turning  on  them  a  force  of  water  or  syringing ;  this 
is  much  better  than  running  the  risk  of  injuring 
the  plants  by  the  dangerous  mixtures  now  in  use, 
which,  if  not  properly  used,  injure  many  plants. 

Hoses  that  have  been  raised  from  cuttings  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  open  gi-ound,  and  such  as  are 
intended  to  be  kept  in  pots,  give  larger  pots,  and 
set  all  of  them  out  of  doors  in  a  proper  place. 

Carnations  and  Dianthus  of  all  kinds  plant  out  so 
they  can  be  propagated  bj"  layers,  which  may  be 
done  next  month  if  more  stock  is  wanted. 

The  garden  will  now  occupy  much  time  in  the 
planting  out  of  all  summer  flowerj'  plants,  and  tlie 
sowing  of  seeds;  also  the  different  bulboiis  rooted 
plants,  as  Dahlias,  Tuberroses,  Ferrarias  and  Lillys. 
Have  the  ground  prepared  properly,  as  it  is  time 
that  all  should  be  in  the  ground  by  the  middle  of 
this  month.  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  and  those  done 
flowering,  take  up  when  the  foliage  is  dead,  put 
the  bulbs  in  a  dry  place,  in  sand,  till  it  is  time  to 
plant  in  the  fall. 

Oleanders,  Laurestines,  and  many  other  flowery 
plants  will  be  benefited  by  planting  out  in  border  ; 
they  are  easily  lifted  in  the  fall,  and  will  produce 
more  flowers,  treated  in  this  manner,  besides  giving 
them  a  healthy  appearance. 


Tlic  TecIiiiologist.--The  last  number  of  this  Joui- 
nal— that  for  March— is  one  of  unusual  excellence.  In 
addition  to  a  very  large  number  of  well  engraved  and  well 
printed  illustrations  interspersed  amongst  the  reading 
matter,  there  are  two  full  page  engravings,  beantilully 
executed  and  printed  on  tinted  paper— one  Doing  of  a  new 
style  o)  furnace  for  smelting  lead,  while  the  other  is  des- 
criptive of  a  new  invention  that  cannot  fail  to  interest 
every  householder,  builder  and  architect  in  the  country— 
Wightman's  Automatic  House-Tank  Pump,  by  means  of 
which  the  waste  heat  from  every  kitchen-range  can  be  used 
lor  raising  water  to  the  top  of  the  dwelling,  &c.  The  sub- 
scription price  is  only  $1 .50  a  year,  and  it  will  pay  one  to 
send  to  the  Industrial  Publication  Company  176  Broadway, 
N.  y.,  for  a  specimen  copy,  which  may  \ye  obtained  free. 


]NEW  ADYERTISEMEJVTS. 

Grifiiug  &  Co   Guano,  Bonts,  4'C. 

Kemp  &  Kerr   Choptank  Nvrseries. 

Walter  D.  Smith   Berkshire  and  Chester  Pigs. 

J.  W.  &  M.  Irwin   Chester  Pigs  and  Poultry. 

Geo.  B  Hickman   Chester  While  Pigs. 

Colwells,  Shaw  &  Willard 

Manf  'g  Co   Tin-Lined  Lead  Pipe. 

B.  Sweet  &  Co   $30  Salary  per  Week. 

Collins  &  Co   Cast  Steel  Plows 

E.  D.  &  W.  A.  French   Glass  Cutter. 

E.  "Whitman  &  Sons   Uorte  Powers^  Threshers, 

Grain  Fans.  Sre. 

S.  Sutton   Weifertand  Cah^  for 
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MARYLAND  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  STOCKHOLDERS. 

In  compliance  to  the  terms  of  the  charter,  an  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College,  was  held  April  I2th,  at  the  office  of  John  Merry  man 
&  Co.,  No.  69  West  Fayette  Street,  J.  H.  McHenry,  in  the 
chair,  and  E.  M.  Mitchell  filling  the  position  of  Secretary. 

On  motion.  Colonel  Herbert  and  Prof.  N.  B.  Worthington 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  proxies,  in  I 
order  to  ascertain  the  number  of  shares  represented.  The 
committee  reported  that  6,582  shares  were  represented. 

A  motion  was  made  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
nominate  a  ticket,  the  gentlemen  so  named  to  serve  as  | 
Trustees  of  the  College  for  one  year.    The  motion  was  lost. 

Hon.  Allen  Bowie  Davis,  President  of  the  Trustees,  pre- 
sented the  following  report,  which  was  read  and  accepted: 

In  submitting  the  report  of  the  President  of  the  Faculty 
of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate the  stockholders  upon  its  improved  and  brighten- 
ing condition. 

When  Dr.  Register  was  elected  to  its  Presidency,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  he  found  the  College  encumbered  with 
debt,  the  building  out  of  repair,  the  farm,  for  want  of  fenc- 
ing, almost  out  in  common,  confidence  in  its  success  much 
impaired,  and  with  not  more  than  a  dozen  full  paying 
students. 

The  number  of  students  is  now  one  hundred  and  thirty, 
the  College  building  repaired,  out  houses  built  and  in  pro- 
gress, the  farm  fenced,  public  confidence  restored,  and  the 
large  and  long  standing  debt  entirely  extinguished.  A  re- 
sult so  auspicious  in  so  brief  a  space  of  time  justifies  the 
confident  expectation  that  with  proper  support  and  en- 
couragement the  Maryland  Agricultural  College  will  yet 
prove  a  success,  and  realize  the  sanguine  expectations  of 
its  founders  and  projectors. 

The  Trustees  are  not  unmindful  of  the  responsibility  to 
this  end,  with  which  they  are  clothed  by  the  terms  ol  this 
charter. 

In  addition  to  the  gratifying  financial  exhibit  made  by 
the  President  of  the  Faculty,  the  undersigned  will  report 
that  he  has  been  charged  by  the  Trustees  with  the  duty  of 
obtaining  from  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Calvert  (from  whom 
the  farm  was  purchased  and  upon  which  the  College  is 
located,)  of  obtaining  the  right  of  way  lor  a  good  road  and 
an  imposing  avenue,  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  Col- 
lege. Also,  with  the  settlementof  a  claim  left  open  by  the 
sudden  and  lamented  death  of  Mr,  Calvert,  both  of  which 
he  is  happy  to  believe  are  in  course  of  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. 

He  is  also  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  for 
about  twelve  hundred  dollars  against  the  General  Govern- 
ment for  damages  done  to  the  College  building,  fencing  and 
timber  by  the  United  States  troops  during  the  war.  There 
is  also  a  claim  against  the  State  of  Maryland  for  about  ten 
thousand  dollars  wrongly  withheld  from  the  fund  arising 
from  the  sale  of  United  States  scrip,  donated  to  the  several 
States  who  might  establish  colleges  for  mechanical  and  ag- 
ricultural instruction  according  to  the  terms  of  the  act 
Congress,  approved  2d  July,  186-2.  By  this  act  it  was  made 
the  duty  of  the  several  States  accepting  it  to  dispose  of  the 
land  scrip,  and  invest  the  proceeds  in  a  fund  for  the  object 
aforesaid,  "clear  and  free  from  all  cost  and  taxes,  and  from 
any  loss  or  diminution  whatever."  The  act  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  Maryland  of  1864  so  accepted  this  trust. 

The  act  of  1865,  ch.  178,  provides  that  the  annual  income 
and  interest  arising  from  this  investment  shall  be  regularly 
paid  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College.  Strangely,  in 
lorgetfulness  of  the  act  of  Congress  and  of  the  solemn  con- 
tract made  with  the  United  States  by  its  acceptance,  by  the 
7ih  section  of  the  act  of  1866  ten  per  cent,  of  this  fund 
(about  $10,000)  is  retained  by  the  State  and  appropriated 
to  its  own  use.  At  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  repealing  this  por- 
tion ol  the  law  of  1866,  which  bill  only  failed  in  the  House 
of  Delegates  at  its  closing  hours  for  want  of  time.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  among  the  first  acts  of  the  next  Legislature 
will  be  the  repeal  of  the  7th  section  of  the  act  of  1866,  and 
thereby  restore  this  sum  to  the  trust  fund,  from  which  it 
was  erroneously  diverted.  Justice  to  the  College,  good 
faith  to  the  United  States,  and  the  higher  considerations  of 
fidelity  to  a  sacred  trust,  alike  demand  this  prompt  repeal. 

These  several  sums,  when  obtained  and  added  to  the  sur- 
plus earnings  of  the  College,  as  shown  in  the  Register's 
rpporls,  will  enable  tl»c  trustees  to  erect  the  mechanical  i 


shops  and  other  buildings  and  improvements  originally 
designed  and  contemplated,  and  thus  long  delayed  by  the 
hitherto  financial  embarrassment  of  the  College,  and  with- 
out which  the  original  designs  and  plans  of  mechanical  and 
agricultural  instruction  cannot  be  fully  developed. 

A.  B.  Davis,  President. 

REPOBT  OF  PBESIDENT  BEGESTEB. 

The  following  report  was  also  read  and  adopted  : 

Maryland  Agbicultubal  College,  ) 
April  7th,  1871.  \ 
Hon.  A.  B.  Davis,  President  Board  of  Trustees  Maryland 

Agricultural  College  : 

Sir— The  Institution  over  which  I  have  the  honor  to  pre- 
side, I  am  happy  to  report,  is  prospering  in  all  its  interests 
and  affairs.  We  have  for  the  current  session  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  names  on  the  student's  roll.  These  young 
gentlemen— the  commonwealth— for  the  most  part  are  or- 
derly and  well  behaved,  and  apply  themselves,  as  a  general 
thing,  diligently  to  their  studies,  and  many  of  them  give 
promise  of  usefulness  to  the  State  and  will  prove  them- 
selves a  credit  to  the  College  and  worthy  recipients  of  the 
generous  aid  of  the  Legislature. 

The  College  is  now  out  of  debt  and  promptly  meets  all 
of  its  current  expenses.  There  is  due  the  College  from  the 
the  State  for  the  current  session  (including  one  half  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  United  States  "Land  Scrip"  dona- 
tion), $9,000,  and  in  hand  and  due  from  students  $3,350, 
making  in  all  $12,350  as  resources  Irom  which  to  meet  lia- 
bilities to  close  of  College  year  ending  June  30. 

Numerous  and  much  needed  improvements  have  been 
undertaken,  such  as  outbuildings,  fencing,  &c.,all  of  which 
have  been  paid  for  as  far  as  completed,  in  these  improve- 
ments are  included  1,000  panel  of  good  post  and  rail  lence, 
by  which  a  large  part  of  the  farm,  heretolore  unavailable 
for  pasturage  and  convenient  cultivation,  has  been  divided 
into  five  fields,  with  running  water  in  each.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  extra  expenses  for  improvements,  it  is  confidently 
expected  that  we  shall  have  not  less  than  $3,000  at  the  close 
of  the  sesison  as  the  net  gain  of  the  year's  work. 

The  State  law,  requiring  the  education  of  sixty  students 
free  of  expense  for  tuition  and  use  of  books,  has  been  con- 
formed to,  and  exceeded  by  some  twenty  additional  State 
students,  thus  extending  the  benefits  of  the  College  widely 
over  the  State. 

The  stock  of  furniture  for  lecture  rooms,  bed  rooms,  text 
books,  &c.,  has  greatly  increased  during  the  year,  witli 
many  other  valuable  additions  to  the  personal  property  of 
the  college. 

The  insurance  on  the  entire  property,  real  and  personal, 
has  been  inc;  ?ased  from  $35,000  to  $57,000.  These  policies 
are  from  good  and  well  known  companies.  There  is  inclu- 
ded in  this  statement  an  insurance  of  $10,000  on  personal 
property,  such  as  bedding,  furniture,  libraries,  table  ware, 
stores,  &c.,  &c. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  success  of  the 
College  for  the  current  year  gives  confidence  and  hope,  and 
justifies  the  belief  that  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College 
will  realize  the  fondly  cherished  hopes  of  founders  and 
friends,  and  become  a  seat  of  learning  second  to  none  in  the 
country. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  refspectfully,  your  obedient 
servant,  Sam'l  Regester,  President. 

ELECTION  OF  TRUSTEES. 

After  the  above  reports  had  been  disposed  of  an  election 
for  Trustees  was  held,  and  the  following  gentlemen  elected  : 
Hon.  E.  J.  Henkle,  Hon.  James  T.  Earle,  Hon.  A.  B.  Uavis, 
Allen  P.  Dodge,  H.  D.  Farnandis,  J.  Howard  McHenry  tnd 
Edward  Lloyd,  Esqs.  The  Trustees  will  assemble  some 
time  in  May  next  and  elect  their  President. 


Maryland  AgriculturalCollegb,-  We  have  received 
the  Annual  Catalogue  of  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College, 
session  1870  and  1871.  It  embraces  the  list  of  Trustees, 
Visitors,  Faculty,  names  of  Students,  Terms,  Course  of 
St<idie.<>,  &c.  The  College  is  now  in  a  highly  flourishing 
condition,  under  the  management  of  its  able  President. 


E.vi'iRE  AliRicoLTURAL  WoHKS.— We  liave  received 
from  Minard  Harder,  Cobleskill,  New  York,  his  illustrated 
Catalogue  of  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood 
Saws,  Seed  Sowers,  n.-mters,  &c.,  together  with  his  cele- 
brated Gold  Medal  Railway  Horse- power  and  Thresher  and 
Cleaner, 
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TRIAL  TIME. 

To  many  a  woman's  heart  there  comes  an  hour 

Of  dread  necessity.    A  time  of  loss 

And  utter  desolation.    Greater  loss 

Than  when  we  sit  alone  in  silent  rooms, 

Mute  with  the  agony  of  empty  arms, 

And  the  strong  tension  of  mother-heart 

Drawn  heavenward.    For  the  pall  around  u?  the  n 

Is  not  all  motionless,  but  often  sways 

To  the  light  wavering  of  celestial  wings  ; 

Till  on  some  blessed  day  the  curtain  lifts, 

Looped  by  the  cherub's  finger.    But  this  hour 

Holds  not  one  gracious  parting  in  the  cloud; 

But  in  blank  heaviness  it  sett'es  down 

Tpon  the  woman  soul.   No  ray  of  time 

Pierces  that  heavy  darkness.    Only  heaven 

<'an  star  its  lonely  midnight.    This  dread  wot- 

Is  when  a  ivoman  wakens  from  her  dream — 

The  highest,  purest  dream  of  life  and  time— 

And  sees  the  lich  web  of  her  fancy  drop 

Slowly,  hut  surely from  the  man  she  locex, 

Leaving,  in  place  of  that  dear  perfectness. 

The  skeleton  of  manhood,— the  grim  ghost 

Of  her  ideal.    If  eternity 

Holds  not  full  reparation  for  her  loss ; 

Then  hope  and  faith  are  life's  inherent  lies. 

And  love  is  not  the  synonym  of  God. 


LITTLE  DINNERS. 

From  Scribner^s  Magazine  we  copy  the  following  sketch 
»n  little  dinners,  which  may  be  of  service  to  many  of  our 
lady  readers : 

The  size  of  the  party  is  a  matter  of  consequence.  Some 
numbers  arrange  well  at  table — some  ill.  Six,  ten,  fourteen, 
are  favorite  numbers.  They  balance  symmetrically,  and  give 
a  proper  alternation  of  sex.  But  as  a  rule,  it  should  be  set 
down  that  the  "little  dinner  party"  shall  not  comprise  more 
than  ten.  But  giving  six  or  ten  well  selected,  judiciously 
grouped  people,  a  moderate  temperature,  sufficient  light, 
and  a  good  dinner,  and  what  farther  provocation  does  mortal 
man  need  to  make  him  agreeable — if  agreeability  within 
him  lies. 

The  dinner  need  by  no  means  be  elaborate.  Soup,  fish,  a 
joint  or  poultry,  and  a  pretty  desert,  with  bright  conversation 
by  the  way  of  sauce  is  sufficient  for  any  small  party.  And 
a  dozen  such  in  the  course  of  a  year  do  more  toward  cement- 
ing friendliness,  and  extending  our  hospitable  influence, 
than  any  number  of  "  swell"  repasts  from  a  confectioner's, 
or  even  than  a  bi-annual  jam  of  the  most  recherche  kind, 
presided  over  by  Brown,  or  furnished  bylauch. 

Every  table  should  have  a  centre — and  that  centre  should 
not  stand  too  high;  be  it  fruit,  flowers,  or  confectionery,  its 
top  should  be  below  the  level  of  the  eye.  Nothing  interferes 
with  talk  80  much  as  to  be  forced  to  dodge  this  way  and  that 
to  catch  a  glimpse  of  one's  opposite  neighbor.  There  should 
not  be  too  much  on  the  table  at  a  time;  a  crowded  look 
destroys  elegance.  The  eye  demands  space  as  well  as  the 
elbow.  Two  vegetables  with  each  course  are  sufficient. 

Hotplates,  iced  water.  Blessed  duo!  Temperature  should 
be  studied  by  every  housekeeper.  It  is  all-important,  and 
within  the  reach  of  all.  A  cold  plate  makes  a  good  dinner 
bad,  and  a  bad  one  horrible.  A  hot  plate  (which  costs  no- 
thing) improves  everything.  A  hot  room  dulls  and  stupefies. 
Conversation  wilts  with  flowers. 

To  give  coloring  to  the  table  is  a  difficult  art,  now  that 
white  china  is  so  generally  used.  Much  may  be  said  in  favor 
•f  this  china.  It  is  neat  and  pure-looking,  it  conflicts  with 
nothing,  it  can  always  be  matched.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
defaces  easily,  and  gives  a  colorless  eflfect  which  is  difficult 


to  overcome.  Our  own  preference  is  for  the  English  china, 
which  is  cheap,  extremely  strong,  remarkably  convenient 
in  shape  and  size,  quaintly  and  beautifully  decorated,  and 
not  difficult  of  replacement  if  broken.  This,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  taste.  If  the  dinner  service  be  white  it  can  be 
enlivened  by  various  little  touches.  The  napkins  may  boa«t 
a  scarlet  initial  or  monogram.  Folded  napkins  with  letters 
in  the  centre  may  be  laid  to  receive  the  dishes  in  lieu  of 
table-mats.  Finger-bowls  may  be  arranged  to  form  groups 
of  prettily  contrasted  tint.  Flowers  in  the  centre,  or  beside 
the  plate  of  each  guest,  are  prettiest  of  all.  Nothing  lends 
such  grace  to  food  as  flowers. 

A  delicate  finish  should  characterize  each  detail,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  ornament.  Every  dish  is  susceptible  of 
being  made  pretty  as  well  as  eatable.  A  bunch  of  parsley, 
a  circle  of  sliced  lemon,  vegetables  cut  into  pretty  forms, 
potato,  rice,  bread-crumbs,  quilled  paper,  adjuncts  neither 
troublesome  nor  expensive,  may  be  made  to  give  a  look  of 
elegance  to  simple  fare.  Above  all  things,  perlectand  daily 
neatness,  best  ornament  of  all,  and  that  cordial  home  atmos- 
phere which  confers  savor  even  upon  a  dry  crust. 

All  this  is  so  much  trouble,  some  one  says,  and  makes  no 
show,  and  confers  no  particular  credit.  But  anybody  can 
give  a  ball  or  reception,  nowadays,  with  the  existing  facililie.^, 
and  be  pretty  sure  of  having  it  as  fine  and  as  dull  as  tlie 
Browns  in  the  next  street,  or  the  Jones  over  the  way  But 
to  arrange  a  smaller  party,  or  one  out  of  the  common  way, 
and  make  it  live  and  sparkle,  reciuires personal  talent.  And 
the  people  who  come  to  your  ball  and  perspire  in  corners, 
and  get  mayonaise  on  their  gowns,  go  away  without  caring 
a  button  for  you,  while  the  select  few  who  enjoy  your  little 
dinner  carry  ofi'  an  impression  of  pleasantness  and  taste 
which  raises  your  house  in  social  importance.  And  last, 
though  not  least,  many  of  us  who  possess  the  hospitable 
instinct,  can  afford  to  give  the  one  and  can  by  no  means 
afford  to  give  the  other.    Wherefore,  long  live  little  dinner^i.' 


MAEHIED  MEN. 

Married  men  are  of  two  kinds — good  and  bad.  The  bad 
are  truly  horrible;  the  good,  very  good  indeed.  The  bad 
married  man  ill-treats  his  family  in  every  way,  and  generally 
ends  by  running  away  and  leaving  his  wife  to  earn  a  living 
by  needle-work.  But  the  good  married  man — well,  he  is 
not  madly  in  love  any  more,  but  he  believes  there  never 
was  such  a  woman  as  his  wife.  He  does  not  see  Time's 
changes  in  her  face;  she  is  always  young  to  him.  Every 
baby  binds  them  closer  to  each  other. 

There  is  an  expression  in  every  good  married  man's  face 
that  a  bachelor's  cannot  have.  It  is  indescribable.  He  is 
a  little  nearer  the  angels  than  the  prettiest  young  fellow 
living.  You  can  see  that  his  broad  chest  is  a  pillow  for 
somebody's  head,  and  that  little  fingers  pull  his  whiskers. 
When  some  one  has  said  Husband,  and  some  other  Papa,  a 
seal  is  set  upon  his  forehead.  No  one— no  woman,  at  least 
—ever  mistakes  the  good  married  man  for  an  instant.  It  is 
only  the  erratic  one  who  leaves  you  in  doubt.  The  good  one 
can  protect  all  the  unprotected  females,  and  make  himself 
generally  agreeable  to  the  ladies,  and  yet  never  leave  a  doubt 
on  any  mind  that  there  is  a  precious  little  woman  at  home 
worth  all  the  world  to  him. 

Tbue  Politeness.— Men  of  fine  feelings  fascinate  through 
a  certain  affectionate  watchfulness  of  the  little  wants  of 
others,  through  a  divining  of  their  most  softly  whispered 
wishes,  and  a  continual  sacrifice  of  their  own;  thorough 
politeness,  whose  silken  bands  twine  more  gently  and  closely 
round  our  hearts  than  do  the  rough  cords  of  one  great 
benefit. 
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DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 


Photbctios  Aqaisst  Moth3.— a  correspondent  of  tli« 
Cabinet  Maker  (an  interesting  and  valuable  journal,  by  tlie 
way)  gives  the  following  recipe  as  one  which  has  ktjpt  the 
raoths  out  of  a  furniture  warehouse  for  ten  years  past:  — 
"  Flour  of  hops,  one  drachm  ;  Scotch  snutf,  two  ounces  ;  gum 
camphor,  one  ounce;  black  pepper,  one  ounce;  cedar  saw- 
diiHt,  four  ounces.  Mix  thoroughly  and  strew^,  or  put  in 
jiapera  among  the  goods." 

To  Wash  Silk. —Half  a  pint  of  gin,  four  ounces  of  soft 
•soap,  and  two  ounces  of  honey,  well  shaken.  Wet  a  sponge 
with  this  mixture,  and  rub  the  silk,  which  should  be  spread 
upon  the  table.  Then  wash  it  through  two  waters,  in  whicli 
put  two  or  three  spoonfuls  of  ox-gall,  which  will  brighten 
the  colors  and  prevent  their  running.  Do  not  wring  the 
silk,  but  hang  it  up  to  dry,  and  while  damp  iron  it.  The 
lady  who  furnishes  this  recipe  says  she  has  washed  a  green 
silk  dress  by  it,  and  it  looks  as  good  as  new. 

To  Make  Embeoiderv  Patterns.— The  traced  patterns 
fbr  embroidery  are  printed,  when  many  copies  of  the  same 
pattern  are  required.  When  a  few  are  needed,  they  are  made 
by  hand,  as  follows;  The  drawing  is  made  upon  paper;  then 
lay  the  drawing  upon  an  even  cloth,  and  perforate  all  the 
lines  with  a  fine  needle,  close  and  even.  Then  take  finely 
powdered  charcoal,  three  parts,  resin  one  part  in  fine  pow- 
der; mix  and  tie  it  in  a  piece  of  porous  calico,  so  that  it 
forms  a  dusting  bag.  Lay  the  perforated  drawing  upon 
your  material,  hold  down  with  one  hand,  rub  the  dusting 
big  over  the  drawing;  the  dust  will  fall  through  the  holes 
und  form  the  draw  Jig  on  the  material.  Remove  the  paper 
drawing,  lay  blotting  paper  over  the  dust  pattern,  and  go 
over  it  with  a  warm  flat-iron.  The  heat  will  melt  the  resin 
and  fix  the  drawing. 

Wash  for  Cleansivg  Silver  and  Britannia  Ware.— 
Take  one  pound  of  common  hard  soap,  three  table-spoonfuls 
of  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  half  a  tumbler  of  water.  Al- 
low the  soap  to  dissolve  ;  then  boil  ten  minutes,  and  before 
it  cools  add  six  tablespoon fuls  of  spirits  of  hartshorn .  Make 
a  suds  of  this  preparation,  and  wash  the  silver  with  it. 

To  Iron  Velvet  PannoN.— Dampen  the  under  side  slight 
ly,  and  draw  it  backward  and  forward  over  a  hot  stove-pipe 
until  the  velvet  is  quite  dry.  A  still  better  plan — though  in 
winter  it  is  not  always  as  convenient — is  to  lay  a  wet  piece 
of  cotton  cloth  on  a  hot  flat-iron  placed  upside-down,  and 
and  while  the  steam  is  rising  from  it,  to  draw  the  under 
side  of  the  velvet  tightly  backward  and  forward  over  the 
wet  cloth. 

To  Make  Leaven. — Stir  corn  meal  in  a  pint  of  fresh  but- 
termilk ;  add  an  old  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  water  ;  make  it 
about  the  consistence  of  batter  bread,  and  set  in  a  warm 
place  to  rise.  When  well  risen,  add  more  meal,  make  it  into 
cakes,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

To  Rbhovb  Acid  Stains  and  Restore  Color. — When 
color  on  a  fabric  has  been  accidentally  or  otherwise  destroy- 
ed by  acid,  ammonia  is  applied  to  neutralize  the  same,  after 
which  an  application  of  chloroform  will  in  almost  all  cases 
restore  the  orginal  color.  The  application  of  ammonia  is 
common,  but  that  of  chloroform  is  but  little  known.  Chloro- 
form win  also  remove  paint  from  a  garment  or  elsewhere, 
when  benzole  or  bisulphide  of  carbon  fails. 

To  Clean  Wall-Paper.— A  friend  who  has  tried  it 
writes  us:  Wall-papers  are  readily  cleansed  by  tying  a  soft 
cloth  over  a  broom  and  sweeping  down  the  walls  carefully. 

(R?-  The  Mabtland  Farmer  is  only  $1.50  per  annum. 
Take  it  one  year. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 


The  following  we  glean  from  the  American  Stock  Jour- 
nal : 

Worms  in  Horses. — If  a  harsh  hollow  cough  or  belching 
is  accompanied  by  a  hard  staring  coat,  itching  and  costive- 
ness,  it  denotes  the  piesence  of  worms.  These  parasites 
are  found  in  all  the  domestic  animals;  each,  however, 
possessing  its  own  varieties.  I  will  only  mention  these 
species  which  are  commonly  found  in  the  horse.  The  horse 
is  infested  by  the  long,  round  worm,  the  appearance  of 
which  is  not  very  unlike  an  ordinary  earth  worm.  This 
parasite  is  termed  the  ascaris  megalocephala,  and  when  they 
are  very  numerous,  greatly  weaken  the  horse;  there  are 
also  a  smaller  species  of  worms  termed  the  strongglus  arma- 
tut.  They  are  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
needle  worm.  They  do  not  exceed  three  or  lour  inche.s  in 
length,  and  taper  to  a  fine  point  at  the  head  and  tail,  and 
lastly,  there  are  ascarides  or  thread  worms,  which  are  no 
thicker  than  a  thread,  and  about  a  couple  of  inches  in 
length. 

Treatments — Divide  six  ounces  of  iron  filings  seas  to  form 
twelve  balls,  and  give  one  every  morning  until  they  are 
finished,  and  then  give  seven  or  eight  drachms  of  aloe.s, 
which  will  cause  the  expulsion  of  any  worms  which  remain 
in  the  horse's  intestines. 

Constipation  in  Anim.^ls  —Constipation  is  that  condi- 
tion of  the  bowels  in  which  an  animal  has  difficulty  iu 
voiding  its  excrements.  In  horses  it  is  produced  by  feeding 
plentifully  with  oats,  corn,  »fec  ;  by  giving  an  insufficient 
amount  of  water,  combined  with  a  deficiency  of  exercise. 
The  abuse  of  astringent  medicine  by  producing  an  irritation 
of  the  intestine,  Is  very  apt  to  lead  to  this  condition,  so  those 
person  who  are  in  the  habit  of  administering  tonic  medicines 
without  knowing  their  composition,  much  less  their  eflects, 
should  beware  of  a  practice  which  is  very  apt  to  lead  to 
dangerous  results.  The  treatment  consists  in  giving  the 
animal  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise,  and  a  bran  wash, 
instead  of  its  usual  feed  of  oats,  two  or  three  nights  a  week . 
If  the  constipation  is  obstinate,  a  dose  of  aloes  (six  drachms; 
may  be  given,  and  injections  of  blooJ-warra  soapsuds  must 
also  be  used.  Cases  of  constipation,  if  neglected,  are  apt 
to  terminate  fatally,  by  the  excrement  becoming  hardened, 
and  thus  producing  inflammation  of  the  intestines.  Con- 
stipation is  a  troublesome,  and,  indeed,  dangerous  condition 
in  newly  born  foals.  The  meconium,  or  excrement  which 
accumulates  in  intra-uterine  life,  becomes  hard  and  cannot 
be  expelled,  giving  rise  to  colic  and  urgent  symptoms. 
Blood-warm  water  injections  are  to  be  relied  on,  especially 
if  employed  early. 

Horses  Lolling  out  the  Tongue.  -  We  have  cured 
several  horses  of  lolling  out  the  tongue,  by  putting  red- 
pepper  on  it  whenever  they  put  it  out ;  carry  a  paper  in 
your  pocket,  and  whenever  the  animal  puts  out  the  tongue 
give  it  a  good  dusting.  Coating  the  bits  with  leather  will 
cure  some  horses. 

ScooRS  IN  Calves.— For  scours  in  calves,  pigs  and  sheep, 
take  a  quantity  of  good  oats,  boil  them  one  hour,  and  give, 
freely  of  the  tea  till  a  cure  is  eftected.  From  many  trials 
we  are  satisfied  that  the  remedy  is  safe  and  certain. 

To  Prevent  Gkub,  &c.— For  keeping  horses  and  mules 
in  good  condition,  and  a  preventive  of  grub:  Mix  equal 
quantities  each  of  alum,  saltpetre  and  alum  salt,  thorough- 
ly pulverized.    Dose,  a  table-spoonful  every  eight  days. 

Fob  Foot  Evil.— Saturate  the  affected  part  with  spirits 
of  turpentine,  and  apply  a  match.  One  application  makes 
a  complete  cure,  and  does  not  make  much  of  a  sore. 


'Me  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


3Iore  Improved  Stoc3c. 

Charles  E.  Coffin,  Esq.,  of  Mui»kirk,  Md.,  continues 
to  make  additions  to  his  splendid  herd  of  Short-horn  cattle. 
Since  our  notice  of  the  31st  ultimo,  we  are  advised  of  the 
following,  which  he  has  purchased  recently  of  Mr,  Whit- 
man, of  Fitchburg  : 

Rowena  2d  by  Hotspur,  4030,  Dam  RoM-ena  by  Barring- 
ton,  1229. 

Blanche  by  White  Cloud  9300,  Dam  Rowena  2d  by 
Hotspur,  4030. 

Rosaline  by  Rosy  Duke,  6142,  Dam  Rosalind  by  Moss- 
trooper, 5025, 

Yarico  32d  by  2d  Earl  of  Carlisle,  2g04,  Dam  Yarico  by 
Kirkleavineton,  610. 

Blossom  by  Lord  Mayor  of  Oxford,  4954,  Dam  Brunette 
by  Hero  of  Thorndale,  18,061. 

Arabella  2d  by  Granite  State,  2936 3^,  Dan  Arabella  by 
Connecticut,  369. 

Lady  Lincoln  by  Lucifer.  4975,  Dan  Ida  by  Kirkleaving- 
ton,  610. 

These  cattle  have  all  arrived  safely,  and  have  further 
increased  his  stock  since  their  arrival  by  two  fine  heifer 
calves.  Mr.  Coffin's  herd  now  comprises  some  twenty- 
seven  head  of  thoroughbreds,  embracing,  as  will  be  seen 
above,  some  of  the  finest  strains  in  this  country,  all  of 
which  he  will  be  pleased  to  exhibit  to  his  friends  and 
those  interested  in  this  subject.  Trains  on  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington  Railroad,  from  both  these  cities  stop  daily 
at  Mr,  Coffin's  place,  and  his  grounds  and  large  Iron 
Furnace  are  alone  worth  a  visit.— Prince  Georgian. 

Handling  Hogs. — A  practical  breeder  gives  the 
following  advice,  which  in  the  main  we  think  sound, 
for  those  whose  herd  is  not  too  large,  and  who  are 
engaged  in  mixed  husbandry:  "To  handle  hogs 
to  the  best  advantage,  a  pasture  is  needed  of  mixed 
grasses,  clover,  blue  grass  and  timotbj,  and  it  is 
best  if  there  is  no  running  water  or  stock  ponds  in 
the  lot.  Hogs  do  better  where  there  are  no  branches 
or  stock  ponds  to  wallow  in.  In  place  thereof  have 
good  well  water  pumped  for  them.  Have  troughs 
made  and  nail  strips  across,  eight  inches  apart,  to 
keep  the  hogs  from  lying  down  in  the  water,  and 
let  these  hogs  be  put  on  floors,  to  keep  them  from 
digging  up  wallowing  holes.  If  any  feed  be  given 
it  should  be  soaked  in  swill  barrels  for  twelve  hours 
before  feeding — no  longer— and  fed  to  them  as 
drink." 


Food  for  Fattening  Hogs. — A  farmer  wants  to 
know — so  be  says,  in  a  cotemporary — which  is  the 
best  food  for  fattening  hogs— corn  at  TO  cents  per 
bushel,  rye  at  80  or  buckwheat  at  80.  If  he  is  a 
farmer  to  the  manor  born  he  ought  to  know,  but  as 
he  is  probably  not,  we  will  tell  him  that  there  is 
nothing  like  corn  in  its  various  forms — whole  or 
ground,  and  boiled  into  mush.  While  most  per- 
sons prefer  the  latter,  we  should  prefer  the  whole 
corn  and  water,  which  might  be  changed  occasion- 
ally for  the  mush.  No  food  fattens  hogs  faster,  or 
makes  sweeter  or  more  solid  pork  than  corn. — Ed. 
Otrmantown  Telegraph. 


An  Ohio  hog  grower  says  that  the  following  treat- 
ment will  make  the  biggest  hog  out  of  a  pig  in 
twelvemonths.  Take  two  parts  of  barley,  two  of 
corn,  and  one  of  oats.  Grind  them  together ;  then 
cook  and  feed  cold.  He  says  it  is  the  cheapest  food, 
and  that  any  pig  of  good  improved  breed  can  bo 
made  to  gain  a  pound  a  day  until  a  year  old. — 
Prairie  Farmer. 


DOES  CONTOUOUS  CROPPING  EXHAUST  THE 
SOIL? 

It  seems  to  be  a  favorite  proposition,  among  agri- 
cultural writers,  that  continuous  cropping  is  exhaus- 
tive of  the  soil ;  that  cropping  takes  from  the  soil 
a  certain  amount  of  the  bases^  such  as  lime,  potash, 
magnesia  and  the  various  alkalies  formed  from  these 
bases,  &c  ;  that  unless  these  are  put  back  by  the 
way,  or  in  the  form  of  fertiliz-rs,  the  soil  will  be 
exhausted  and  reduced  to  poverty. 

Now,  this  is  a  very  specious  and  plausible  argu- 
ment; and  appears  as  plain  as  that  two  and  two 
make  four;  or,  that  if  two  were  taken  from  four, 
only  two  would  remain.  But  just  let  me  tell  the 
farmer  that  he  can  as  quickly  and  eflFectually  exhaust 
the  soil  with  the  use  of  fertilizers,  as  he  can  without 
them. 

I  state  here  as  a  fact,  that  the  bases — the  mineral 
constituents  assimilated  by  plants  as  a  part  of  their 
food,  is  in  nearly  all  the  arable  land  of  our  country 
inexhaustible. 

It  has  required  thousands  of  years  to  convert  the 
stones  and  rocks  that  cover  the  earth  into  cultivated 
lands ;  it  will  require  thousands  of  years  more  to 
accomplish  their  entire  destruction  or  exhaustion  ; 
and  while  this  disintegration  of  rocks  is  going  on, 
the  alkalies  are  set  at  liberty  and  made  available 
for  the  food  of  plants.  I  assert  also,  by  the  author- 
ity of  Baron  Liebig,  one  of  the  ablest  writers  upon 
organic  chemistry,  that  one  cubic  foot  of  felspar 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  alkalies  to  sup- 
ply an  acre  of  forest  trees  for  many  years. 

Now,  while  we  have  felspar  and  formations  of 
other  rocks  spread  over  the  surface  of  our  lands, 
who  need  fear  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  ? 

1  can  conceive  of  but  three  ways  of  ezhaustivg  the 
soil. 

The  first  is,  by  stopping  the  disintegration  of 
rocks,  thus  preventing  the  liberation  of  their  alka- 
lies. 

Secondly,  by  incineration  ;  that  is,  by  permitting 
the  soluble  constituents  of  the  soil  to  be  burned  up. 

And  third,  by  the  grazing  of  cattle. 

We  expect  in  due  time  to  force  nearly  all  of  our 
farmers  to  plead  guilty  to  all  three  of  these  modes 
of  exhausting  the  soil  by  their  system  of  farming, — 
Cot,  in  jiEgis  and  Intelligencer. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  following 
Books,  published  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Bros.,  Phila- 
delphia, from  the  Baltimore  News  Company,  former- 
ly Henry  Taylor  &  Co: 

Jack  Hinton,  The  Gttardsman;  Tom  Buuke  of 
Ours;  Harry  Lorreqder. 

All  the  above  works  are  by  Charles  Lever,  and  are 
republications  of  his  more  popular  series  of  Novels. 
As  a  story-teller  Lever  is  unrivalled.  He  is  witty, 
epigrammatic,  and  has  a  remarkable  knowledge  of 
the  world  and  the  people  who  live  in  it.  In  fight- 
ing and  horse-racing,  steeple  chasing  and  woman- 
ly intrigues,  Lever  excels  all  other  Englisli  novel- 
ists. All  his  works  are  clearly  written;  there  is 
not  a  dull  line  in  them,  and  all  are  lull  of  incident 
and  characterization. 

The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens. 

Although  Dickens  was  taken  off  by  death  before 
completing  this  remarkable  novel,  tlie  story  is  so 
far  developed  that  any  intelligent  reader  can  in 
imagination  unravel  the  thread  of  the  mystery, 
and  carry  out  the  story  to  its  conclusion. 
The  Three  Guardsmen.   By  Alexander  Dumas. 

Next  to  "The  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,"  "The 
Three  Guardsmen"  has  been  the  most  popular  of 
all  that  multitude  of  romances  which  bear  the 
name  of  Dumas.  It  is  full  of  romantic  adventures 
and  of  exciting  incidents,  and  the  story  is  extrava- 
gant in  some  of  its  phases  and  the  truth  of  history 
is  often  violated,  it  is  nevertheless  intensely  inter- 
esting. 

Twenty  Years  After.  Second  series  of  Three 

Guardsmen.   By  Alexander  Dumas. 

This  continuation  of  the  "Three  Guardsmen," 
tliough  not  as  good  as  the  original  romance,  is  like- 
wise well  written,  quite  romantic  in  its  incidents, 
and  lull  of  exciting  situations. 

VA1.ENTINE  Vox,  the  Ventriloquist.    By  Henry 
Cockton. 

This  is  another  reprint  of  a  book  that  has  been  re- 
markably popular,  and  that  is  and  always  will  be 
regarded  as  very  cleverly  written.  The  adventures 
of  Valentine  Vox  are  full  of  fun  and  of  incidents 
of  the  most  amusing  description,  and  any  one  who 
wants  to  pass  a  leisure  hour  pleasantly  will  be  de- 
lighted to  read  them. 

Mad  Monkton  and  other  Stories.  By  Wilkie 
Collins.  j 
Sights  Afoot.   By  Wilkie  Collins.  j 
The  name  of  Wilkie  Collins  now  stands  almost  at  ' 
the  head  of  the  list  of  the  living  English  novelists.  | 
His  plots  are  intricate,  his  stories  full  of  mystery,  j 
andhispowerasa  writer  unquestionable.    We  have  : 
here  two  of  his  earlier  works.  The  first  is  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  written  for  the  Magazines,and  all  of 
them  excellent  in  their  way.  The  second  is  a  rec- 
ord of  travel,  full  of  observations,  and  abounding 
in  fine  descriptions  of  scenery  and  character. 

What  I  Know   about  Fabmino.   By  Horace  Greeley. 

Published  by  the  New  York  Tribune  Association.  For 

sale  by  Trumbull  &  Brothers,  Baltimore. 

Horace  Greeley  as  a  politic  ian  has  long  been  a  power  in 
the  Radical  party.  But  Horace  Greeley  has  a  mania  for 
writing  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  on  which  he  has  only  a 
superficial  knowledge,  and  concerning  which  he  often 
makes  gross  errors.  His  knowledge  of  Farming  is  of  this 
character.  Some  things  he  says  are  true  enough,  whilst 


others  are  cranky  and  impracticable.  As  a  work  on  Farming 
of  real  value  to  those  who  desire  to  acquire  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  agriculture,  this  book  will  not  satisfy  the 
enquiring  mind.  As  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Greeley's  talent 
for  book  making,  it  is  well  enough. 

The  People's  Pbactical  Poultry  Book.   By  Wm.  M. 
Lewis,  Illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  Engravings. 
Published  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  New  Yo  k. 
Mr.  Lewis  has  in  this  work  written  an  exhaustive  trratise 
on  the  Breeding,  Treatment,  and  Management  of  Fowls. 
He  wi  ites  well,  and  from  several  years  experience  as  a 
breeder  of  Fowls.    He  enters  minutely  into  all  the  partic- 
ulars that  have  a  bearing  on  this  interesting  subject ;  gives 

\  much  good  advice,  describes  and  illustrates  the  various 
breeds  of  poultry,  and  enters  into  full  details  of  the  con- 
struction of  poultry  houses  and  yards,  chieken-coops, pens, 

\  water  troughs,  mode  of  feeding,  &c.,  kc.    He  has  produced 

i  a  good  book,  and  any  person  desirious  of  oVtaining  infor- 
mation on  matters  relating  to  the  feeding  and  management 
of  poultry,  may  study  this  book  by  Mr.  Lewis  to  advantage. 

I  Butter  Manual.— We  have  received  a  copy  of  "  A  new 
Butter  Manual"-  published  bp  P.  Blanchard's  Sons,  Con- 
cord, N.  H.,  who  are  the  maiiufacturers  of  the  celebrated 
Blanchard  Churn  which  has  won  so  high  a  repufatioii 
throughout  the  country. 


Poisonous  Medicines. 

The  theory  that  the  virus  ot  disease  can  be  safely  coun- 
teracted by  doses  of  poison,  is  false  and  dangerous.  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  not  less  than  a  score  of  virulent 
poisons  have  been  added  to  the  repository  of  the  medical 
profession.  They  are  given  small  doses,  otherwise  they 
would  destroy  life  immediately  ;  but  even  in  minute  quan- 
tities, they  produce,  ultimately,  very  disastrous  eHects,  It 
is  unwise  and  unphilosophical  to  employ,  as  remedies, 
powerful  and  insidious  drugs,  which,  in  subjugating  one 
disease,  sow  the  seeds  of  another  still  more  unmanageable. 
None  of  these  terrible  medicaments  operates  with  as  much 
directness  and  certainty  upon  the  causes  of  disease  as 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  a  tonic  and  corrective,  without 
a  tingle  deleterious  ingredient  in  its  composition.  Arsenic 
and  quinia  are  given  for  intermittents  ;  bromide  of  potas- 
sium for  nervous  disorders  ;  strychnine  and  prussic  acid 
for  general  debility  ;  mercury,  in  various  forms,  for  liver 
complaint ;  preparations  of  chloroform  and  opium  for 
sleeplessness  ;  and  yet  these  deadly  drugs  do  not  compare, 
as  specifics  for  the  diseases  above  enumerated,  with  that 
wholesome  vegetable  invigorant,  and  alterative,  while  they 
are  all  so  pernicious  that  it  is  astonishing  any  physician 
should  take  the  responsibility  of  prescribing  them.  Let 
invalids,  for  their  own  sakes,  try  the  Bitters  before  they 
resort  to  the  poisons.  The  relief  tliey  will  experience  from 
a  course  of  the  harmless  specific,  will  render  a  recourse  to 
the  unsafe  preparations  referred  to,  quite  unnecessary. 


♦'Superior  Imperials."— Our  thanks  are  due  the 
Messrs.  James  D.  Mason  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  for  a  caddy 
of  their  unrivalled  "Superior  Imperials"— American  Crack- 
ers, which  are  the  d»intiest  little  things  we  have  ever  had 
inthefamily.  No  English  crackers  can  excel  them.  They 
are^of  various  patterns,  and  done  up  in  neat  tin  caddies, 
beautifully  labelled.  The  house  of  James  D.  Mason  Ik 
Co.,  was  established  in  )iSi20,  having  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  vson,  and  is  the  most  extensive  bakery  in  this 
city.  They  are  now  supplying  the  market  with  superior 
crackers  of  every  variety,  and  cakes  of  all  kinds  that  are 
really  equal  to  those  had  of  the  confectioners.  Our  coun- 
try friends,  farmers  and  merchant",  would  do  well  in 
giving  their  goods  an  examination  and  trial. 
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Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  by  GILIiMORE 
&  SOX,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
194  W.  Pratt  st. 


[Vnlegs  when  otherwise  specified  the  prices  are  wholetale.] 

ASHES.— Steady.   Pot  $6.75@7.-35 

BEESWAX.— Moderate  enquiry;  Southern,  30@3l  cts.  ; 
Western,  32@33  cts. 

BHOOM  CORN.- Quiet;  Red,  4@5  cts. ;  Green,  6@7  cts. 

BUTTER.— No  sales  for  old,,  except  at  grease  prices, 
unless  a  choice  lot,  which  would  ^omma^d  28cts.  Fresh 
is  scarce,  and  meets  with  ready  sale  at  25@35  cts.,  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

COTION.— Market  active  under  a  speculative  demand. 

Upland.  Gulf. 

Ordinary  lO}^  cents.     J 1  cents. 

Good  ord inary.  12>^  13 

Low  middling..  13)4  14 

Middling  14  15 

COFFEE.— Active  market,  and  prices  ranging  from  15 
to  17  cts.  for  fair  to  pi  ime. 

DRIED  FRUITS.— Receipts  light,  demand  light;  season 
pretty  well  over. 

EGGS.— Case  eggs  active  at  17  cts.;  and  bbls  slow  sale,  at 
16  cts.    Receipts  and  ccusumption  about  equal. 

FERTILIZERS.— No  cha 


Orchilla  and  Rodonda  

Turner's  Excelsior  

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos. . . . 
E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos. 
Ober's  Phospho-Peruvian  Guano 
Ober's  Super-Phosphate  of  Lime. 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano  

Patapsco  Guano  

Flour  of  Bone  


Excellenza  Soluble  Phosphate... 
Excellenza  Tobacco  Fertilizer... 


Magnum  Bonum  Soluble  Phos. . . 
Ruth's  "Challenge'  Sol.  Phos.. 
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SALT.— Ground  Alum,  $1.50  to  $1.60,3and  tine  at  f  2.20  to 
$2.30  per  sack ;  Turk's  Island,  50  cts  per  bushel. 

SUGAR.— Fine  grocery  grades,  N.  C,  9>^@10  cts  ;  Port  o 
Rico,  9>i@\0>6  cts.;  Demerara,  10X@12  cts. 

WHISKEY.— 92  to  93  cts. 

If  you  don't  want  to  disgust  everybody  with  your  offen« 
sive  breath,  cure  your  Catarrh  upon  which  it  depends. 
$500  reward  is  offered  by  the  proprietor  of  Dr.  Sage's  Ca- 
tarrh Remedy  for  a  case  of  Catarrh  which  he  cannot  cure. 
It  is  sold  by  druggists.  Can  get  it  for  Sixty  Cents  by  mail 
from  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  Bufialo,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discovery  is  the  great 
Cough  Remdy  and  Blood  Purifier  of  the  age.  Sold  by 
Druggists. 


WANTED. 


A  jouDg  man  who  served  as  an  apprentice  in  the 
ofiRce  of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  desires  a  situation 
as  Compositor  in  a  Country  Office.  Has  some  knowl- 
edge of  JUB  WORK. 

Address 

GEO.  HOWARD  ROSS, 
345  E.  Monument  St  ,  Baltimore,  Md. 


To  Farmers  and  Planters. 


REDUCTION  IN  PRICE 

-OF— 
AND 

Ammoniated  Super-Phosphate, 


Dissolved  Bones  

Baynes'  Fertilizer  

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano  

"A"         do.  do  

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate. 

Whann's^  Raw  Bone  Super  Phos, 

Md. Fertilizing  &  Manufacturing 
Co's  Ammoniated  Super-Phos- 
phate 

Fine  Ground  Bone  Phosphates 

Plaster  .p.25  ^  bbl. 

FLOUR.— Firm  market. 

City  Mills  Super   6  GO 

'*        Extra   1.00  _ 

'*        Family  „  $11.00 

Howard  Street  Super   5.75  " 

"         "    Extra   6.50 

«  Family  ....   7.50 

Western  Super   5.75 

"      Extra   6.50 

"     Family   7.25 

GRAIN.— PTAeai,  quiet;  prices  steady  at  $1.45  to  $1.75 
for  red.  Corn,  dull  and  lower.  V\  hite,  73  cts.,  yellow, 
76  cts.    Oats,  steady  at  66@68  cts. 

MILL  FEED.— Brownstuff23@25  cts.;  Light  Middlings 
30032  cts.  and  heavy  45@50  cts. 

MOLASSES.— Market  firm;  New  Orleans,  65  to  70  cts.; 
Porto  Rico,  35  to  50  cts. ;  Demerara,  35^40  cts. 

PROVISIONS.-DuU  and  lower ;  Hams,  16@17  cts.;  Sides 
10@ll  cts.;  Shoulders,  8(29  cts. 

POTATOES.— Ready  sales  at  $1  30  to  $1.35  for  Peach 
Blows. 

POULTRY.— Active.   Old  fowl,  $6.C0  to  $7.00  per  doz. ; 
and  chickens  at  $4.00  to  $5.50  per  doz. 
RICE.— Dull.    Carolina  at  1}^  to  8^  cts. 


I     The  decline  in  Gold,  and  consequent  re- 
I  duction  in  cost  of  materials  of  which  our  fer- 
!  tilizers  are  composed,  we  are  enabled  to  re- 
I  duce  the  price  of  EXCELSIOR  to  $60  and 
jour  AMMONIATED   SUPER -PHOS- 
PHATE  to  $50  PER  TON,  and  refer 
farmers  and  planters  to  our  advertisements  in 
this  paper. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

]W[  a  n  nfa  ct  ur  er  s  5 
42  W.  PRATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BALTIMORE,  February  15, 1871.  It 


We  have  a  limited  supply  of 

it.  mwrn  mmm  wmvm. 

The  particles  of  which  are  about  the  size  of  Timothy 
seed.    We  recommend  this  as  something  very  superior. 

We  will  send  a  sample,  by  mail,  to  any  one  desirous  of 
seeing  it,  and  think  an  examination  will  convince  any  one 
of  its  superiority  over  anything  in  the  market. 

Price  $48  per  ton  of  2000  pounds. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

mar-tf  No.  145  W.  Pratt  st.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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TAKE  NOTICE!  The  mixing  of  IVo.  1  Peruvian 
Criiano  with  worthless  Guano,  or  earth  of  the  same  ap- 
pearance, and  selling  the  same  for  pure  is  being  done  ex- 
tensively by  Uiiscrnpiilous  Dealers.  Those  who 
manipulate  [are  so  expert  in  the  business,  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  tietett  the  fraud.  Ba^s  are  proper- 
ly branded  and  made  to  correspond  Avith  the  original. 
Country  merchants  can  make  a  larger  prciit  by 
selling  the  mixed  article.  We  guarantee  that  we  sell 
to  be  Pure  Wo.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  Farmers  and 
dealers  supplied  at  the  lowest  market  price. 

BONE!  Every  farmer,  gardener  and  fruit  grower  who 
has  had  experience,  knows  full  well  the  value  of  Ground 
Bone  as  a  manure  ;  it  is  the  clieapest  and  l>est  fertili- 
zer for  the  farmer.  All  soil  must  have  phosphate  of 
lime  to  make  it  fertile ;  vegetation  feeds  upon  it.  Pure 
Ground  Bone  will  supply  it.  The  BONE  we  sell  is  col- 
lected from  our  New  York  markets  daily  and  ground,  and 
is,  we  believe  the  best  in  the  market.  Farmers  and  dealers 
supplied  at  lowest  market  price. 

POUDRETTE!  Common  and  Double  Rejined  Poudrette. 
The  best  in  the  market. 

LAND  PLASTER  !  This  article,  on  some  soils,  acts  like 
a  charm. 

The  above  Fertilizers,  together  with  a  large  assortment 
of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements  furnished  at 
Wholesale  and  Retail. 

BONE  MEAL  prepared  for  horses,  cows,  swine,  poultry, 
8ic.   Send  for  circular. 

GBIFFING&;  CO., 

iWETROPOLiJAN  AGRICULTURAL  WAREHOU§E, 

It*         :S  &  69  Courtlandt  S  reet,  New  York. 

WILKINSON'S 

3Pateat  Horse  Stall 

Patented  April  ^5th,  1671, 

By    J.  WIT.KIIVSO]^, 

Bural  Architect,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

OFFICK, 

COR.  CHARLES  &  BALTIMORE  STS. 

Horse  owners  are  respectfully  informed  that  I  am  now 
oflering  Stable  Rights,  also  Territorial  Rights,  to  the  use 
of  my  Patent  Horse  Stable,  on  terms  so  low  as  to  secure 
their  general  and  speedy  introduction. 

As  my  Stall  enables  horse  owners  to  dispense  with  all 
bedding,  and  effects  a  large  saving  of  both  hay  and  grain, 
livery  men  and  others  have  decided  that  they  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  it.  John  Meeth,  Esq.,  has  just  erected  a  fine 
Hack  «od  Livery  Stable,  corner  of  Republican  and  Saratoga 
Sts.,  Baltimore,  all  the  Stalls  of  which,  30  in  number,  are 
supplied  with  my  Patent  System  of  Drainage,  which  JMr. 
Meeth  says,  not  only  gives  him  the  most  cleanly  and  com- 
fortable Stable  that  he  has  ever  seen,  but  that  the  saving 
arising  from  the  improved  drainage,  will  pay  the  cost  of 
the  Patent  in  a  few  months;  «nd  that  he  is  satisfied  that 
the  floors  of  the  Stalls  will  last  more  than  twice  as  long 
as  the  same  materials  would,  if  constructed  on  the  old 
system. 

Were  it  necessary,  I  might  name  numerous  other  gen- 
tlemen, in  various  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  using  my 
Patent  Horse  Stall  with  the  fullest  satisfaction. 


may-tf. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

ARCHITECT,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HOSTETTER'S 

BAG  HOLDER  AND  TRUCK, 


Farmers,  Miller,  and  all 
other  persons  who  fill  and 
....  "',  handle  bags  or  sacks,  are  in- 

p  /j|,i,-,iH  viced  to  give  their  attention 

<r    I —       *  i,'!t  to  the  merits  of  this  invention 

which  combines  the  great 
convenience  and  utility  of  a 
complete  bag  holder,  with  the 
usefulness  of  a  truck  moving 
the  bagrs  from  place  to  place, 
thus  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  labor  in  tilling  and  hand- 
ling, and  in  the  wear  of  the 
bags ;  at  same  time  the  truck 
is  convenient  to  use  for  mov- 
ing other  heavy  articles. 

By  reference  to  the  cut  the 
construction  and  operation 
will  readily  beunderstoed.  A 
quite  simple  and  very  effec- 
tive bag  holder  is  fixed  on  a 
leat  sliding  frame  which  is 
securely  attached  to  The  truck 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
be  instantly  adjusted  at  any  required  height,  and  will  hold 
on  there  until  moved.  The  truck  when  placed  in  position, 
the  bow,  or  front  plate,  resting  on  the  floor,  stands  firm  and 
steady,  perfectly  upright.  The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  stretch- 
ed quite  open  over  the  rods,  and  firmly  held  by  button 
clamps;  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  rods  holding  the  front 
side  of  the  bag  lowest,  making  it  easy  to  fill  into.  The 
bottom  of  the  bag  is  made  to  rest  on  the  bow  Cor  curved 
plate  in  front)  of  the  truck,  by  adjusting  the  sliding  frame. 
The  bag  being  firmly  held  by  the  holder  to  the  truck  it  can 
be  trucked  to  another  place  while  open,  or  it  may  be  closed 
on  the  truck. 

The  frame  and  top-piece  of  thetruck  being  flush  in  front, 
the  sliding  frame  can  be  put  up  high  enough  to  hold  a  very 
long  bag,  while  the  handles  ars  always  conveniently  low. 
The  Truck  stands  on  a  space  14  inches  square,  is  42  inches 
high,  and  weighs  about  a4  pounds.  For  s^le  by  E.  Whit- 
man &  Sons,  145  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


T.  H.  KEMP. 


J.  W.  KERB. 


CHOPTANK  NURSERIES, 

Denton,  Caroline  County,  Md. 

APPLE  TREES-5  to  U  feet,  $15  per  100,  $125 
per  1000,  most  of  the  leading  varieties  of  South- 
ern winter  apples  are  embraced  in  our  collections. 

VIRGINIA  CIDER  CRAB— 3  to  5  feet,  $25  per  100, 
$200  per  1000. 

PEAR  TREES— Dwarf  and  Standard— Cherry, 
Plum,  Apricot,  Quince  and  Nectarines.  The  va- 
rieties of  each  class  comprises  what  impartial  trial 
has  proven  to  be  of  actual  merit  and  reliability. 

PEACH  TREES— (Our  Specialty, )  a  full  assortment 
of  the  best  market  varieties. 

SHADE  AND  EVERGREEN  TREES— Flowering 
Shrubs,  &c.  Grape  Vines  1,  2  and  3  years  old  ; 
strong  and  well  rooted,  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties, at  low  prices.  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Gooseberries,  Currants  and  Strawberries,  every- 
thing in  this  line  that  fair  trial  has  proved  worthy. 
Asparagus  and  Rhubarb,  also  Osage  Orange 
Plants  by  the  1000  or  10,000. 
^^Our  Price  List  for  Fall  Trade  will  be  ready 

by  middle  ot  June  next,  and  mailed  free  to  all  ap- 
plicants. 

KEMP  &  KERB, 

mar-lj*  Denton,  Caroline  Co.,  Md. 


PUKE  BREED 

CHESTER  WHITE  PICS  AND  POULTRY 

Bred  by  J.  W.  &  M.  IRWIN,  Penningtonville,  Chester 
Co.,  Pa.   F.ggs  a  specialty.   Send  stamp  for  circular.  It* 
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TIN-LINED  LEAD  PIPE. 

TiN-LiNKD  LsAD  Pipe  is  a  Block-Tin  Pipe  heavily  coated 
with  solid  lead.  The  metals  are  so  thoroughly  united  in 
the  process  of  manufacture  as  to  be,  in 
fact  but  one  pipe.  Tin  is  a  metal  close- 
ly resembling  silver,  both  in  color  and 
purity ;  hence  water  flows  through 
tin-Uned  lead  pipe  as  pure  as  if  drawn 
through  silver.  It  is  as  flexible  and 
as  easily  worked  as  lead  pipe;  it  is 
also  stronger  and  more  duraole.  By 
its  use  lead  and  zinc  poison  and  iron 
rust  are  all  avoided,  and  general  health 
promotea.  Price  fifteen  cents  a  pound  for  all  sizes.  Cir- 
culars and  sample  of  pipe  sent  by  mail  free.  Address, 

COLWELLS,  SHAW  &  WILLARD  M'F'G.  CO., 

No.  «13  Centre  St.,  New  York. 

Also,  manulacturer;  of  Block  Tin  Pipe,  Sheet  Lead,  Lead 
P»pe,  Solder,  &c.   Oidsrs  solicited.  It* 


BERKSHIRES ! 

BEHKSHIRES!! 

I  have  for  sale  several  very  fine 
Thoroughbred  Berkshire  Pigs,  bred 
from  first  premium  stock,  I  can  also 
fill  orders  for  superior  "Chester 
I  will  warrant  all  the  stock  I  send 
=out  to  be  Thorough-bred,  and  as  represented.  For 
full  particulars,  price,  &c.,  &c.  Address, 

WALTER  D.  SMITH, 
It*  Richland,  Keokuk  County,  Iowa. 


White  Pigs.' 


Crlass  Gutter. 


The  EXCELSIOR  GLASS  CUTTER,  cuts  Glass 
€qual  to  a  Diamond.  Price,  single  one,  sent  by 
mail  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50,  or  per  dozen,  sent 
by  express,  $12. 

E  D.  &  W.  A.  FRENCH, 
may-3t      Third  and  Vine  Sts.,  Camden,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALS. 


I  ofl^er  for  sale  THREE  ALBANY 
HEIFERS,  2|-  to  3  years  old,  at  $1.50 
each.    TWO  HEIFER  CALVES,  and 


ONE  BULL  CALF,  at  $50  each. 
Address 

SAMUEL  SUTTON, 
It*  St.  Dennia,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md. 


COLLINS  & 

CAST  CAST-STEEL 


NEVER  "STICKS"  in  any  soil.  For  circulars, 
griring  full  information,  address  COLLINS  <fe  CO.,  212 
Water  Street,  Xew  York. 


may-2t 


EMPLOYMENT  for  ALL. 

CDOrv  SALARY  PER  WEEK,  and  expenses,  paid 
Agents,  t&  sell  our  new  and  useful  discoveries. 
AddressB.  S«^EET&CO.,  Marshall,  Mich.  It* 


NEW  ANO  RARE  PLfiNTS. 

The  subscriber  ofiers  for  sale  on  the  most 
liberal  terms  many  new 

HARDY  EVERGREENS, 

of  unsurpassed  beauty.  Also,  a  large  collec- 
tion of  HOT  and  GREENHOUSE  PLANTS, 
selected  wliile  in  Europe,  and  still  quite  rare 
here.  Also,  everything  worthy  of  notice, 
with  Cut  Flowers,  Boquets  and  Plants  for 
Decorations  furnished  on  the  lowest  terips. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 
295  Lexington  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

P.  S. — Haying  assumed  the  business  of 
J OHN  Feast  &  Sons,  it  will  hereafter  be  car- 
ried on  in  my  own  name.  All  orders  will  be 
punctually  attended  to  for  cash,  or  satisfac- 
tory reference. 

jan-tf  JOHN  FEAST. 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 


OF  BATTLES. 


THE  YEAR 


A  History  of  the  Fran- 
co-German War.  By 
Brockett.  Accurate, 
reliable,  and  complete.   The  only  one  published.  Send 
$1.50  for  outfit,  and  secure  the  best  territory  at  once. 
Address  J.  W.  GOODSPEED  St  CO.,  New  York  or  Chicago. 
ap-3t*   


GR£AT  AUCTION  SAL.£:  of  Choice  Ayrsliire 
Cattle.  Being  under  the  necessity  of  reducing  my 
stock,  I  will  sell  at  auction  on  Wednesday,  the  19th  day  of 
April,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  from  30  to  40  head  of  Pure  bred 
Aryshire  Cattle,  Cows,  Heifers  and  BuUs,  a  majority  of 
which  were  bred  -wMh  great  care  under  my  own  eye.  The 
sale  will  take  place  at  my  farm  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  about  one  mile  north  of  the  Railroad  Depot.  Cata- 
logues sent  on  application.  I.  R.  Pagk,  Auctioneer. 
It  ■  WM.  BIRNIE,  Springfield,  Mass. 

HAL.K  CHASE— A  splendid  boys'  story  full  of 
stirring  adventure  and  interesting  details  of  life 
aboard  a  whaler,  just  commenced  in  No.  .39  of  Hanky's 
JouBNAL.  On  trial  to  any  new  subscriber  three  montht  for 
only  TEN  cents.  "Specimens"  oFnewsdealers  (mly.  JESSE 
HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassaa-st.,  N.  Y. 


w 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


ROGKAWAY  WHEAT  FANS. 


Have  been  proven  by  a  great  many  trials,  in  which  they  have  beaten  every  Fan  of  any  pretensions 
sold  in  the  Southern  States,  to  be  undoubtedly  the  best  Wheat  Fan  ever  invented. 

The  Committees  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Fairs  have  decided  that  it  was  the  best,  and  have 
given  it  the  premium. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  it  competed  with  all  the  Fans  made  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  adjoining 
States,  and  in  every  case  came  out  victorious,  persons  being  surprised  to  see  with  what  ease  it  defeated 
Fans  claiming  great  improvements. 

It  is  the  only  Faa  that  will  take  garlic  out  of  wheat. 

It  is  the  only  Fan  that  will  take  oats  out  of  wheat  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
It  will  separate  corn,  gravel,  rat  filth,  &c,,  from  wheat. 
It  will  take  out  more  cockle  than  any  other  Fan. 

It  is  the  cheapest  Fan  in  the  market  when  you  take  into  consideration  the  substantial  manner  in 
which  it  is  made,  and  the  number  of  sieves  and  screens  to  each  Fan,  and  other  valuable  arrangements 
for  separating  oats,  garlic,  cheat,  gravel,  &c.,  from  the  wheat. 

Each  Fan  is  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  inventor,  who  has  for  the  past  thirty  years  de- 
voted his  entire  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  Fans. 

PRICE— No.  1  $44  00 

No.  2   42.00 

Manufactured  and  for  s:\le  by 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
Wos.  145  and  147  West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Excelsior  Wheat  Fans. 

These  are  as  good  as  any  Fan  in  the  market  excepting  the  Montgomery. 
Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 

E,  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
Nos.  145  and  147  West  Pratt  Street, 
„ayu  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TEE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  Persicator 


OK. 


CONCENTRATED  ASHES. 


The  great  need  of  agriculture  is  POT- 
ASH, the  use  of  Phosphates  and  Guano  have 
only  made  this  need  more  urgent.  It  is  es- 
pecially adapted  for  the 

Peach  Culture^ 

from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  is  cheap, 
reliable  and  has  proved  successful.  Is  pre- 
pared under  direction  of  that  eminent  prac- 
tical agricultural  chemist,  Dr.  David  Stewart, 
and  is  excellent  for  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Grain 
crops  generally. 

Pamphlets  with  evidence  of  its  value,  as 
proved  last  season,  will  be  furnished  on  ap- 
plication. 

Manufactured  by  HIGGINS,  REYBOLD 
&  CO.,  Delaware  City,  and  for  sale  at  $43 
per  2000  lbs.,  in  Barrels,  by  their  agents, 

CHAS.  L  OUDESLUYS, 
NO.  57  S.  GAY  STREET, 

apr-3t  Baltimore,  Md. 


FLOUR  of  BONE. 

GROUND  BONE. 

Fertilizer, 

Pish  Guano, 

Ammoniated  Phosphate, 
Refined  Poudrette 

and  Compost, 

Warranted  pure,  and  for  sale  by  the  BALTI- 
MORE CITr  FERTILIZING  MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANF,  Office  No.  4  WOOD 
STREET,  Corn  Exchange  Building,  where 
directions  for  use  and  testimonials  of  farmers 
can  be  had. 

JNO,  A.  THOMPSON, 

ap-2t  TREASURER. 


P0TJDRETTE-$25  per  Tod. 

Consisting  of—  667  lb.s.  Bone, 

1333   **  Nitrogenous  matter, 

in  2000  lbs. 

"FERTILIZER"--$40  per  Ton. 

Consisting  of— 667  lbs.  Bone, 

666  «  Meal, 

667  "  Poudrette, 

in  2000  lbs. 

These  fertilizing  compounds  are  made  by 
the  Baltimore  City  Fertilizing  Company.  A 
bonus  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num is  paid  to  the  Company  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Baltimore  city  for  receiving  the  dead 
animals,  excrements,  &c.  Ten  tons  of  excre- 
ment yield  about  one  ton  of  the  nitrogenous 
matter  used  in  the  manufacture  of  POU- 
DRETTE. From  the  high  character  for  in- 
tegrity of  the  officers  of  this  Company — from 
the  well  known  character  of  the  ingredients 
warranted  by  them  to  be  used  in  these  com- 
pounds, and  from  my  own  personal  expe- 
rience as  a  farmer  in  comparing  them  with 
other  fertilizers  upon  crops  of  grain,  tobacco, 
fruits  and  vegetables,  I  feel  fully  warranted 
in  recommending  these  compounds  to  agri- 
culturists, believing  that  there  is  no  fertilizer 
manufactured  which  in  comparison  of  cost 
with  results  will  pay  the  farmer  as  well  as 
the  articles  I  hereby  offer  for  sale. 

N.  E.  BEREY, 
Agent  for  the  Company, 

ap-3t  No.  10  Bowly's  Wharf,  Balto. 


New  !ork  State  Hgficultural  Wofls, 

WHEELER,  MELICK  &  CO., 

PBOPKIETOBS,  PATENTEES  AND  MANUFACTUEEH8  OF 

KAII.WAY  CHAIX  A:^I>  L-EVEB 

Combined  Threshers  and  Winnowers,  Overshot-Thresh- 
ers,  Clover-Hullers,  Feed-Cutters,  Saw-Mills,  Horse-rakes, 
Horse-Pitchforks,  Shingle-Maclijnes,  &c.  Albany,  Bi,  Y. 

ap-3t 


VIN 

ap-3C 


EGAR,  how  made  in  10  hours  without  drugs. 
Particulars  10  cents.  F.  Sage,  Cromwell,  Conn. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

EXCELSIOR 

REAFINi;  HI  iWll 


WITH  EITHER 


SELF  RAKE  or  DROPPER. 


Having  been  selling  the  Excielsior  for  tlie  past  four  years,  we  are  so  tho- 
ronglily  convinced  of  its  excellence,  having  found  it  to  give  more  universal 
satisfaction  than  any  machine  which  we  have  ever  sold,  which  includes  nearly 
all  the  leading  machines  in  the  market,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recom- 
mending it  as  the  VEKY  BEST  COMBINED  MACHINE  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY. 

We  have  shipped  a  large  number  of  them  South,  into  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas,  where  they  went  into  the  hands  of  persons  entirely  unused  to  this 
class  of  machinery,  and  have  never  yet  had  an  instance  where  they  failed  to 
get  them  together  properly  and  work  them  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  This 
can  perhaps  be  appreciated,  not  only  by  dealers  who  have  sent  machines  out 
and  after  considerable  vexation  had  them  returned  at  a  considerable  loss,  but 
also  by  farmers  who  have  at  some  time  bought  a  complicated  machine,  and 
after  great  trouble  in  getting  it  together  had  perhaps  some  of  the  many  pieces 
of  machinery  break  just  at  the  time  when  the  machine  was  most  needed. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  these  machines,  and  we  invite  those  in  want  of  a 
good  Reaper  and  Mower  to  call  and  examine  "The  Excelsior"  before  purchas- 
ing elsewhere. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  West  Pratt  Street, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

m"  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR,  apr-tf 


THE   MARYLAND  f'ARMER. 


The  richest  preparation  of  this  article  offered,  containing  8  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  and 
40  per  cent,  of  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime.  The  purity  of  this  Bone  can  be  seen  by  the 
small  amount  of  insoluble  matter— ^less  than  one-third  of  one  per  cent.  FOR  SALE  IN 
BAGS,  in  lots  to  suit.  Also, 

THE  CELEBRATED 

Ammoniacal  Matter, 

Containing  some  13  per  cent,  of  Ammonia,  in  the  form  of  Nitrogen — superior  to  Peruvian 
Guano — and  so  pronounced  by  Professors  Genth,  Liebig,  Piggott,  Tonry,  Wilson  and  Dr. 
Pendleton,  of  Sparta,  Ga, 

Pendleton^s  Guano  Compound 

AND 

IN  STORE  AND  FOR  SALS. 

Dr.  T.  B.  WEST,  of  Columbia  County,  Ga.,  says:  Of  the  seventeen  different  fertili- 
zers used,  Pendleton's  Compound  is  largely  ahead  in  value.  Of  the  eighty  four  planters 
in  Hancock  using  this  Guano,  all  are  pleased  and  endorse  it. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO.— Chas.  R.  Martix,  of  Chesterfield  tounty, 
Va.,  says  :  Used  on  Corn,  Tobacco  and  Onions.  It  is  superior  to  any  fertilizer  used  by  me 
for  the  last  ten  years. 

Extract  from  the  Petersburg  Courier  of  Feb.  I,  1871. 

SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO.— We  desire  in  a  short  time  to  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  this  valuable  article,  as  it  is  recommended  to  us  by  some  of  the  best  farmers  in 
our  section  as  being  the  *'  best  Guano  now  used  for  the  production  of  Tobacco  and  Ycge- 
tables." 

H.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  GO. 

^2  SOUTH  STRSIST, 

Baltimore,  Md, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

....  — — — — __   ,  .  —  ,      ...  ... — . — 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  00. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IGBItUlTURIL  IMPLEMIKTS  IND  MlCmiim. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 
TREES,  PLANTS,  &L 

— 0— 

Offer  to  the  farmers  of  Maryland  and  the  Scuthern  States  the  following  valuable  Labor-Saving 
Implements  and  Machinery,  the  most  of  which  are  of  their  own  manufacture,  and  are  guaranteed  to 
give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  farmer  and  planter  : 

'•ADVANCE  MOWER"  or  "IMPROVED  MONITOR  "—the  simplest,  strongest  and  most 
eflScient  Mower  in  the  country. 

"NEW  YORKER"  Self-Rake  Reaper  and  Mower,  and  REAPER  only. 

"  CHAMPION"  Reaper  and  Mower,  with  either  Self-Rake  or  Dropper  Attachment. 

Maryland  Sulky  Self-Discharging  HAY  AND  GRAIN  RAKE— the  best  in  use. 

"  PHILADELPHIA"  HAND  AND  HORSE  LAWN  MOWERS.    Warranted  the  best  in  use. 

Rogers'  Patent  Harpoon  Horse  Hay  Pork. 

BUCKEYE"  SULKY  CULTIVATOR,  for  working  Core,  Tobacco  and  Cotton  crops. 

SINCLAIR'S  Southern  Iron- Brace  Grain  Cradles. 

"  Scully's"  Patent  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL  AND  PRESS  COMBINED,  unequalled  for  efficiency. 

TBCRASHERS  AND  SEPARATORS.  "  Geiser's,"  "  Westinghouse's"  "Wheeler's," 
and  other  first-class  Cleaners. 

HORSE  POWERS— "Pelton's"  Triple  Gear,  some  5  sizes.  Spur  G^ar  Powers,  and  other 
good  varieties. 

**  Sinclair's"  Patent  Screw  Propellers  and  Masticators,  for  cutting  Com  Stalk?, 
Hay  and  Straw  for  cattle  feeding.    These  are  the  premium  Cutters  of  this  country. 

CORN  SHELLERS — All  kinds  and  sizes,  both  for  hand  and  horse  power. 

SINCLAIR'S  PATENT  CORN  PLANTER,  which  plaots  the  Corn  any  distance  required,  covers 
and  rolls  the  land — the  most  perfect  Planter  of  the  day. 

GARDEN  DRILLS— "Comstock's,"  "  Wethersfipld."  Planet  and  other  Seed  Drills. 

WHEAT  AND  GRAIN  DRILLS— "Bickford  &  Huffman's,"  "Wagoner's,"  "Buckeye,"  and  all 
the  best  kinds  made. 

Lime  Spreaders,  Plaster  Sowers,  Hay  Tedders,  Grist  Mills,  Corn  and  Cob  Crushers,  Hay  Presses, 
Iron  Field  Rollers. 

Agents  for  "Thomas'  "  Smoothing  Harrow,  for  cultivating  Corn  and  Wheat  lands. 
Wheat  Fans,  Pumps,  Improved  Churns,  Horse  Shovels,  Plows,  Harrows,  Cultivators,  all  kinds  and 
sizes.    Plow  and  Machine  Castings,  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Hardware. 
Address, 

R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 


ap-tf 


No.  62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MAHYLANB  FARMER. 


Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works, 

TOEK,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  Manager  and  Proprietor. 


The  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Works  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  establishments  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  furnished  with  improved  Machinery,  Foun- 
dry, Forging  Rooms,  Planing  and  Sawing  Mills,  Lumber 
Yard,  &c.,  complete  within  itself.  We  aresituated  among 
the  great  Iron,  Coal  and  Lumber  fields,  which  form  the 
basis  of  all  manufacturing;  and  I  would  respectfully  call 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  these  advantages,  confident 
of  meriting  an  extended  patronage. 

The  following  are  among  my  specialities: 

PLOWS. 

Polished,  Hardened  Steel  and  Cast  Iron.  Farquhar's 
Cast  Steel  Model  Plow,  one  and  two  horse,  warranted  in 
any  soil,  and  under  all  circumstances,  second  to  none. — 
American  Clipper,  Full  Steel,  one,  two  and  three  horse. 
Atwood  and  Ohio  Cast  Plows,  two  and  three  horse.  Sub- 
soil Plows,  Steel  soled,  two  and  three  horse.  Hillside  or 
Swivel  Plows,  &c.,  &c. 


Shovel  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sulkie  Plows 

Made  of  the  best  White  Oak,  or  Refined  Iron  Beams,  with 
hardened  Steel  Shovels,  Plain  or  Reversible. 

KEYSTONE  CORN  PLANTER,  with  PHOSPHATE 
ATTACHMENT,  works  perfectly  with  any  size  Corn  and 
any  pulverized  Fertilizer. 


AGRICULTURAL  STEELS. 

Cultivator  Teeth,  hardened  steel,  Shovel  Plow  Blades, 
Cotton  Scrapers,  Improved  Dickson  Cotton  Sweeps,  &c., 
all  of  best  Steel,  made  expressly  for  my  use. 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Horse  Powers. 

This  celebrated  Horse  Power  is  fast  taking  precedence 
wherever  introduced;  it  is  more  economical,  durable  and 
lighter  of  draft  than  any  other.  I  make  all  sizes  from  two 
to  ten  horse. 


THRESHING  MACHINES. 

Of  all  sizes,  for  both  Gear  and  Belt. 
RAILWAY  HORSE  POT\  ERS  with  SEPARATORS. 

FARQUHAR'S  SEPARATOR. 

From  two  to  ten  Horse  Power;  simple,  strong  and  dura- 
ble. Turbine  Water  Wheels,  Mill  Gearing,  Plow  Irons 
and  Castings,  &c. 

PLOW  HANDLES. 

Having  improved  Blanchard  machinery  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  Plow  Handles  upon  an  extensive  scale,  I  can  sup- 
ply first  quality  Handles,  side  bent  to  order  for  any  pattern 
of  plow. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  List, 
feb-ly  A.  B.  JF'ARQrJHA.R,  Yorlc,  Fa. 


GENUINE  IMPROVED 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  of  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
known  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Ten  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.  Discount  to  Dealers. 


Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.  Patented  April  29, 1860. 

Manufactured  by  MOEO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton— ^,000  Pounds.  Discount  to  Dealers. 

f  110  S.  DELAWAEE  AV.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  < 

Us  SOUTH  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.   Pamphlets  mailed  free  on  application. 

ap-lj  Sole  Proprietor  and  ManuiaotQrer. 


'THE  MARYLAND  i?ARMEJl. 


THEEE  were  SOLD  in  the  YEAE 1870 

OF 

BLATCHLEY'S  CUCUiVlSER 


TRADE 


MARK. 


WOOD  PUMPSs 

Measuring  213,586  feet  in  length,  or  sufficient  in  the 
aggregate  lor 

A  WELL  OVER  40  MILES  DEEP, 

Simple  in  Constrwtion — Easy  in  Operation — Giving  no  Taste 

to  the  Water — Durable — Reliable  and  Cheap. 
These  Pumps  are  their  own  recommendation. 

For  sale  by  Dealers  in  Hardware  and  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments, Plumbers,  Pump  Makers,  &c.,  throughout  the  coun- 
try. CircularSj  &c.,  furnished  upon  application  by  mail  or 
otherwise. 

Single  Pumps  forwarded  to  parties  in  towns  where  I  have 
no  agents  upon  receipt  of  the  regular  retail  price. 

In  buying,  be  careiul  that  your  Pump  bears  my  trade- 
mark as  above,  as  I  guarantee  no  other. 

OHAS.  G.  BLATOHLEY,  Manuf  r, 

OFFICE  AND  WAREROOM, 

624  &  626  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia. 

ap.6t 

"GET  THE  BEST." 


THE 


BLANCHARD  CHURN, 

Is  in  every  respect  tlie  best 
ever  offered  for  sale.   It  is 
simple,  cheap,  durable.  It 
Cliurns,  Works  and  Salts 
witbout  cbMnge  of  Daslier 
or  toucbing  tbe  bands  to  tbe 
Butter.     Five   sizes  made. 


80.000 


now  in  actual  use.  Sold 
by  all  dealers  in  really  first- 
class  Farm  Macbinery.  For 
Churns,  Agencies,  Descriptive 
Circulars  and  Fifty  Dollar 
Prize  Butter  £s8ay,  address 

SOI.K  MANUFACTURERS, 

PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

or  tbeir  Wholesale  Agents, 

R.  H.  AUen  &  Co.,  V.  0.  Bex  370,  N.  Y.  City. 

ap-2t 

SPIRIT  MYSTERIES. —Marvelous  Feats  of  the 
Davenport  Brothers,  &c.,  fully  exposed  and  ex- 

Klained  in  Hanky's  Journal,  of  any  newsdealer,  or  Six 
[onths  on  Trial  to  any  new  subscriber  only   fl5  cU 

|I3^  Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  description 
neatly  executed  at  this  oflBce. 


WILLIAM  LINEKER, 
Laadscaps  hardener, 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  is  prepared  to 
LAY  OUT  NEW  GROUNDS  in  the  neatest  and 
newest  styles  and  on  most  reasonable  terms.  All 
kinds  of  Garden  Work,  including  Cemetery  Lots, 
&c.,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  be  executed 
with  practicability.  In  view  of  our  long  experience 
as  a  practical  Gardener,  we  can  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion to  all  favoring  us  with  orders.  All  kinds  of 
PLANTS  and  TREES  at  Nursery  prices.  Resi- 
dence—475  PENN  STREET. 


FRUIT  RECORDER  and 


E 


OOTTAQE  GARDENER. 

NLARGED,  1871,  to  16  pages,  at  $1  per  year.   All  we 

 ask  is  for  you  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Paper,  (which  we 

send  free  to  all  applicants,;  and  let  it  speak  for  itself.  The 
Premiums  that  we  offer  in  Plants  and  Flowers  to  those  get- 
ting up  Clubs,  would  cost  you  as  much  at  any  responsible 
Nursery  as  we  charge  for  the  paper.  Show  Bills,  Sample 
Copy,  etc.,  sent  free  on  application  to 

A.  M.  PURDY,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Chester  White  Pigs. 

Pure  Blood  Short  Horn,  (Durham,)  Devon,  Al- 
derney  and  Ayrshire  Calves,  Merino,  Southdown 
and  Cotswold  Sheep,  Cashmere  Goats,  m  ported 
Suffolk,  Essex,  Berkshire  and  Sefton  Pigs  and  all 
Choice  Breeds  of  Poultry  for  sale. 

Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

Address,  N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO. 

oct-3t  Pa^kesburg,  Chester  County,  Pa. 

LEACHED  ASHES! 
LEACHED  ASHES  !1 

5000  to  10,000  Bushels  Leached  Ashes,  for  sale  by 
JAMES  WEBB, 
Soap  and  Candle  Factory, 
Corner  Chew  and  Ensor  Streets, 
mar-tf  Baltimore,  Md. 


tSE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


KEYSTONE 

LAWIf  MOWEH 

This  Lawn  Mower  possesses  superior  ad- 
vantages, and  is  the  most  complete,  simple, 
durable  and  efficient  Lawn  Mower  in  use. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Circular. 
WM.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO. 
mar-3t*  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1,000,000 


No.  1  Two-year  old  GRAPE  VINES,  on  long  credit. 
Varieties — Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Ives'  Seed- 
ling and  other  leading  varieties.  For  sale  very  low 
tbr  cash,  or  on  long  credit  with  interest  and  secu- 
rity. These  are  the  best  of  the  old  tried  varieties, 
known  to  succeed  everywhere.  .^^^ Correspond- 
ence solicited.  MOSES  J.  STEARNS, 
mar-3t  South  Pass,  111. 


CHESTER  WHITE  PIGS. 


Premium  improved  CHESTER  PIGS  for  sale. - 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.    Send  for  circular. 

WEIGHT  &  SEEDS, 

Breeders  &  Shippers, 
mar-Stsh  COLUMBIANA,  OHIO. 


COMPLETE  MANURE, 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

HENjaY  BOWEE,  Chemist, 

PELADELPHA. 

MADE  FROM 

Super-Phosphate  of  Lime,  Ammonia  and  Potash. 

WARRANTED  FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION, 

This  manure  contains  all  the  elements  to  produce 
large  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  is  highly  recommended 
by  all  who  used  it,  also  by  distinguished  chemists 
who  have,  by  analysis,  tested  its  qualities. 

Packed  in  Bags  of  200  Ihs.  each. 
DIXON,  SHARPLESS  &  CO., 
AGENTS, 

39  South  Water  &  40  South  Delaware  Avenue, 

PHLADBLPHA  . 

FOR   SALE  BY 

WILLIAM  EEYNOLDS, 

79  SOUTH  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

And  by  dealers  generally  throughout  the  country. 
For  information,  address  Henry  Bower,  Philadel- 
phia, aug-tf 


Book  and  Job  Printing  of  every  descriptiwa 
aeatlj  6xeeat64. 


PRUSSIAN  ACmCULTUeilL  SALTS 


OF 


X>  o  T  ^  S  £t  . 


250  tons  on  hand,  and  to  arrive,  of  the 
celebrated  Stassfurth  article,  viz.  Muriate 
containing  80  per  cent.  ;  and  Kainit,  con- 
taining 30  per  cent.  Sulphate  Potash,  16  per 
cent.  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  also  Chloride  of 
Sodium  and  Gypsum,  calcined  and  ground, 
all  well  known  promoters  of  vegetation.  For 
Potatoes,  Grapes,  Fruit,  Tobacco,  Cotton, 
Grass,  Corn,  and  almost  every  crop,  it  will  be 
found  a  very  valuable  fertilizing  agent  on  all 
soils  deficient  in  Potash,  which  embraces  al- 
most all  locaHties,  particularly  light  soils. 

\^^I)escriptive  Pamphlets  furnished  on 
application  to 

CHAELES  L.  OUDESLUYS, 

Importer  of  Potash  Salts, 
mar-3t     No.  57  S.  Gay  St.,  Balto.,  Md. 


or  Cincinnati,  0.^ 


:leat>. 


a^lNTlNa.-  COMPACT'S 
100  lbs.  of       ^OOK.^^  ^^^b 

Colored  ^^J^^Ja  and  wear  longer, 
as  200  lbs.  of  Lead,  ana  >^ 


THE  ROCHESTER 

BERBY  BASKET 


The  Best  Ventilated  Basket  yet  Offered. 
LIGHT,  DURABLE  AND  LOW  PRICED. 

Fruit  looks  well,  carries  well  and  sells  well  in 
them. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  fruit  growing  section. 
Send  for  circulars  to  the  General  Agents. 

COLLINS,  GEDDES  &  CO., 
feb-tf  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Imported  Pure  Bred  Cashmere  or 
Angora  Goats. 

A  native  of  Angora  recently  arrived  in  America  with  a 
flock  of  choice  pure  bred  CASHMERE  GOATS,  desiring 
to  return  home,  is  selling  off  his  stock  considerably  under 
cost  of  importation.  Address, 

A.  EUTYCHEDES, 

Sttar-3t  OWING' S  MILLS,  BalUmore  Co.,  Md^ 


fHE  MARYLYAND  FARMM. 


THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SON^ 

141  Pratt  Street,  near  Li^lit,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Would  remind  their  old  friends  and  customers,  all  farmers  and  dealers  in 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 
FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEEDS, 

That  they  are  prepared  to  furnish  first-class  HORSE  POWERS,  THRESHERS  AND  CLEANERS,  PLAIN 
THRESHERS,  REAPING  AND  MOWING  MACHINES.  A  very  superior  Hand  Lawn  Mower  for  $-25.  All  kinds  of 
Harvesting  Tools.  Call  special  attention  to  their  NOVELTY  HORSE  RAKE,  which  has  given  perfect  satisfaction 
for  three  years  past.  The  TIFFIN  REVOLVING  HORSE  RAKE,  WHEAT  FANS,  GRAIN  CRADLES,  MOWING 
SCYTHES  AND  SNEATHS,  HAND  RAKES,  STRAW  AND  HAY  FORKS,  PLOWS,  CULTIVATORS,  HARROWS, 
&c.,  FRESH  AND  GENUINE  FIELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS,  etc.  We  have  no  taste  for  saying  extravagant 
things  about  our  goods ;  try  us,  and  we  will  give  you  something  as  good  as  you  will  find  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SON, 

ap  3t  141  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore. 


Harder's  Premium  Railway  Horse  FoHver  and  Threshe^ancl  Cleauer  avrarued 

THE   TWO   GRAND   GOLD  MEDALS 

J  At  the  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y., 

For  "  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less  than  IX  miles  per  fiour  ;  Meclianical  ConstrvdUm 
of  the  very  best  kind  ;  thorough  and  cmucientious  workmanship  and  mateinal  in  evei^ place  ;  nothing 
slighted  ;  excellent  work,  <fec."  as  shown  by  official  Report  of  Judges.  Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning 
Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Seed  Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Catalogue  with  price,  full 
information,  and  Judges  Report  of  Auburn  Trial  sent  free. 

Address,  MINARD  HARDEE.  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y. 


ap  3t 


POST  HOLE  DIGGER. 

E.  W.  EICHLEBERGER,  Esq.,  of  Heathsville,  Va.,  writes  us  :  "The  Post  Hole  Digger  jou  sold 
me  is  the  greatest  and  best  thing  on  top  the  ground  for  the  purpose."  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 
No  one  who  has  post  holes  to  dig  can  afford  to  do  without  it.    Price  $5. 

THE  IMPROVED  UNION  CHURN. 

We  can  safely  recommend  this  Churn.    Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

HYBRID  WHITE  CORN,  FOR  SEED. 

JOS.  SMITH,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore  county,  who  hybridized  this  Corn,  certifies  that  his  tenant,  Mr. 
Shipley,  raised  last  year  19^  barrels  per  acre  in  Baltimore  county.    Price  $2  50  per  bushel. 

'~  We  call  special  attention  to  the  above  articles  as  something  new  and  interesting  to  farmers 

For  sale  by  T^Qj^^g    NQRRIS   &  SON, 


atld  housekeepers. 


ap-3t 


14X  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore* 


fHE  MARYLAND  FAJlMJEfe. 


$100.  $100. 

Sprague  Mower. 


PERFECTION ! 

The  cheapest  Machine  in  the  market,  because  the  lowest  in  price 
in  proportion  to  its  vahie. 

Its  chief  points  of  excellence  are — 

Strength,  Simplicity,  Lightness  of  Draught, 

Ease  of  Management,  Durability. 

It  is  the  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order  of  any  Machine  in  the 
market. 

Call  and  examine  THE  SPRAGUE  before  purchasing  any 
other  Machine,  or  you  will  always  regret  it.  If  you  cannot  call,  send 
for  a  circular. 

i^mcE  $100. 

For  sale  by       E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

145  and  147  West  Pratt  Street, 

OPPOSITE  THE  MALTBY  HOUSE, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR. 


fHJ2  MARYLAND  FARMM. 


Horse  Powers,  Threshers  &  Cleaners. 


Whitman's  Double  Geared  Horse  Power,  (the  most  substantial  power  made,)  $115  00 

Pelton  Triple  Geared  Power,  10  horse   125  00 

"             "          "       8    "   120  00 

"             "          "        6    "    110  00 

"             "          "        4    "   90  00 

Whitman's  Two  Horse  Railway  Power   165  00 

One          "          "    130  GO 

"         24  Inch  Premium  Iron  Cylinder  Thresher  «   80  00 

20                     "                          "    70  00 

Straw  Carrier  for  either  size  Thresher   25  00 


WESTINGHOUSE  THRESHER  &  CLEANER, 


No.  1,  36  Inch  Cylinder,  for  10  Horse  Power  $300  00 

2,  30       "  "     8  "   285  00 

3,  30       "    light  4  "    275  00 

WHEEI.ER  A:  JHEI.ICK  THRESHER  and  CLEARER, 

IN  BALTIMORK. 

34  Inch  Cylinder,  Weight  l,370  pounds  $275  00 

30       '*  "  1,100      "    250  00 

26       "  1,000      "   240  00 


For  sale  by 

£.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

may-tf  Nos.  145  and  147  W.  PRATT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MAKYLAND  1?ARME:R. 

"  2rOO0rBARRELS 
Best  Nova  Scotia  Grround  Plaster, 

Just  arrived  and  for  sale  bj 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
N^o.  145  'West  PH^TT  STREET, 

AGENTS  ¥OE  THE 

PORTLAND  PLASTER  MILLS. 

Put  up  in  good,  tight  Barrels  of  320  pounds  each. 


mar-tf 

Barrel. 

PURE  GROUND  BONE. 

Price  $40  per  2000  lbs,  in  Barrels. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 
No.  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET, 

mar-tf  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

INTAKE  ^^OTICEI-^^ 


SEED  i  FERTILIZER  MANUAL 

Containing  mneh  valuable  information  and  instruction,  with  a  complete  list  and  prices  of  all  kinds 
of  Seeds  and  Fertilizers,  will  be  sent  free  on  applicatioa. 

EVERT  FARjMER  SEO  ULD  HA  VE  IT.  It  will  enable  them  to  get  their  stock  from  first  hands 
and  at  first  cost,  and  such  as  they  can  depend  upon  as  Genuine  and  Reliable. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

feb-tf  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET,  Baltimore,  Md. 


fME  MARYLAND  FARMBH. 


HIGHEST  PREMIUM 


BLiASTXC  SriTOH 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINES. 


POINTS  OP  EXCELLENCE. 

Beauty  and  Elasticity  of  Stitch. 
Perfection  and  Simplicity  of  Machinery. 
Using  both  threads  directly  from  the  spools. 
No  fastening  of  seams  by  hand,  and  no  waste  of  thread. 
Wide  range  of  application  without  change  of  adjustment. 
The  seam  retains  its  beauty  and  firmness  after  washing  and  ironing. 
Besides  doing  all  kinds  of  work  done  by  other  Sewing  Machines,  these  Machines  exe- 
cute the  most  beautiful  and  permanent  Embroidery  and  ornamental  work. 


The  Highest  Premiums  at  all  the  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  have  been  awarded  the  Grover  &  Baker  Machines,  and  the  work 
done  by  them,  wherever  exhibited  in  comparison. 


The  very  highest  prize,  THE  CROSS  OF  THE  LEGION  OF  HONOR,  was 
conferred  on  the  representative  of  the  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines,  at  the  Exposition 
Universelle,  Paris,  1867,  thus  attesting  their  great  superiority  over  all  other  Sewing  Ma- 
chines. 

SALESROOMS, 
IVo.  V7  IVortli  Cliarles  ^troet. 


BALTIMORE,  MD. 


jan-ly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 

RELIABLE  FERTILIZERS. 

REDUCTION  IN  PRICES. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

^^o.  145  WEST  PH^TT  STREET, 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

THE  mmzvt  m 

Super-Phosphate. 

 :o: —  

THE  BEST  FERTILIZER  KNOWN ! 


Price  Reduced  to  $52  Per  Ton  of  2000  Pounds. 

 :o:  

PURE  GROUND  BONE— $40  per  2000  lbs. 
PURE  BONE  MEAL— 147  per  2000  lbs. 
PREPARED  LAND  PLASTER— $1-75  per  bbl.  of  320  lbs. 
PERUVIAN  GUANO, 

MEXICAN  and  NAVASSA  GUANOES, 
Fine  Ground  S.  Carolina  Bone  Phosphate, 
LAND  SALT, 

LIME,  SULPHURIC  ACID, 
AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FERTILIZER  MATERIALS. 
A  stock  always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 
TERMS  C^VSIl. 

Our  Fertilizer  Manual  containing  Testimonials,  Analysis  and  most  valuable  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  application  of  manures,  will  be  promptly  furnished  upon  appli- 
cation. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SOXS, 

Manufacturers  and  Pealers  in  Agricultural  Implements,  Seeds,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

145.  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

feb-tf 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Reaping  and  Mowing  Machines 

FOR  THE  HARVEST  OF  1871. 

 0  ^ 

W.  A.  WOOD'S  SELF-RAKE  REAPING  AND  MOWING  xMACHlNES  are  so  well  kuown,  that 
tbey  need  none  of  the  puffing  and  blowing  so  common  now-a-days  by  venders  of  machinery.  They  enjoy 
R  reputation  which  places  them  at  once  among  the  best  of  first-class  MACHINES,  and  are  sold  by  the 
undersigned,  sole  agents  for  the  State  of  Maryland  and  District  of  Columbia,  at  the  following 

REDUCED  PRICES: 


5 J  feet  Self-Raking  Reaper  $150  00 

6     "     "       "   160  00 

5^    "     "       "  "     with  Mowing  attachment   190  00 

6     "     "       "  "         "        "  "    200  00 

4     "  Joint  Bar  Mower  ,  110  00 

4     "3  inch  Joint  Bar  Mower   115  00 

4     "  6    "       "      "       "   125  00 


TERMS. — A  deduction  of  $5  will  be  made  on  each  Machine  if  cash  is  paid  on  delivery.  Pur- 
chasers may  be  accommodated  with  time  by  sriving  satisfactory  paper,  with  interest,  payable  at  bank. 

^A  supoly  of  all  kinds  AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY,  FIELD  AND 
GARDEN  SEEDS  constantly  on  hand. 

THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SON, 

ap-3t  141  Pratt  Street,  near  Light,  Baltimore. 


TO  GROWERS  OF  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CROPS  ! 

WHANN'S 

RAW  BONE 

 0  

The  G-reat  Fertilizer  for  all  Crops. 

 0  

It  will  produce  large  crops  of  Wheat,  Rye,  Oats,  Corn,  Cotton,  Tobacco, 
Potatoes,  Cabbages,  Turnips,  and  all  other  kinds  of  Yege- 
tables,  Clover  and  Grass. 

WALTON,  WHANN  &  CO.,  Manfs,  Wilmington,  Del. 

OFFICES  I      ^'  ^^^^^^^  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

apr-;jt  '  (  203  W.  Front  Street,  Wilmington,  Del, 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Mowing  and  Reaping  Machine  Knife  Sections. 


We  are  the  agents  for  TdE  SIMMONDS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  manufacturers 
of  Reaper  and  Mower  Knife  Sections  of  every  description,  and  have  a  large  stock  of  Sec- 
tions for  every  Machine  sold  in  the  Middle  and  Southern  States. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,- 
mar-tf  145  WEST  PRATT  STREET,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


TO    OOIilSr  GMiOWEItS 


J.  J.  TURNER  &;  CO.'S 

AinniOBIIATED 

Bone  Super- Phosphate. 


ANAL  TSIS— Ammonia  ;  2.83 

Soluble  Phosphate  of  lAme  29.51 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  10.67 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble 
Phosphates  than  any  other  fertilizer  sold,  except  our  "  EXCELSIOR,"  and  is  made  with 
same  care  and  supervision.  Uniform  quality  guaranteed.  Fine  and  dry,  in  excellent  or- 
der for  drilling.    Packed  in  bags  and  barrels.  PRICE  $50  PER  TON. 


J,  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

42  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


HENRY  GIBSON,  BELMONT 

stock:  FA.:FilS/L. 


MANUFACTURER  OF 


TUBULAR  DRAINS, 

\H  GLAZED  STONEWARE, 

DRAIN  TILES. 

LOCUST  POINT, 

Baltimore. 

8pr-6m 


I  am  breeding  thorough  bred  Horses,  the  Imported 
Percheron  Norman  Horses,  and  the  Black  Hawk 
Branch  of  the  Morgan  Stock,  for  sale.  Also  Pure 
bred  Short  Horn  Cattle,  Chester  White  and  Albe- 
marle Improved  Swine,  (the  latter  a  cross  of  Wo- 
burn  and  Chester  Whites,)  and  Bramah  Fowls  for 
sale.  S.  W.  FICKLIN, 

junely  near  Charlottesville,  Va. 


-DARS  CHAXCKI-HANEY'S  JOURNAL,  a  hand- 
some  16  page  illustrated  family  paper,  combining  en- 
tertainment and  profit,  will  be  sent  on  trial  to  any  newt  sub- 
scriber three  months  for  the  nominal  sumof  TEN  CENTS. 
Exposure  of  Humbugs  in  every  number.  SingJe  copK^a  of 
newsdealers  only.  JESSE  HAP^EY"  &  CO.,  llQN^sau  st 
New  York.  ' 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BONE  DUST. 


The  subscriber  has  just  erected  at  his  farm,  near 
the  city,  the  most  improved  machinery  for  making 

BONE  DUST, 

And  is  now  ready  to  fill  orders  for  any  quantity, 
which  will  be  delivered  at  the  shortest  notice.  The 
Bone  Dust  will  be  finer  than  any  heretofore  made  by 
him,  (no  chemical  process  resorted  to,)  enabling  the 
farmer  or  planter  to  sow  it  with  the  Drill. 

Mr.  SAMUEL  SAXDS, 

Well  known  to  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  the  former  editor  of  the  American  Far- 
mer and  Rural  Register,  will  have  charge  of  his  of- 
fice, No.  63  S.  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt,  and  will 
be  happy  to  receive  the  visits  or  orders  of  his  old 
friends. 

$45  PER  TON,  put  in  new  bags.  No  charge  for 
bags.  Farmers  and  others  are  invited  to  visit  my 
works.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal.  My  men  have 
nothing  nice  to  perform,  therefore  I  have  no  "non 
admittance"  signs  on  my  premises.  Persons  are 
free  to  examine  my  factory,  and  the  modus  operandi 
of  Dust-making. 

I  cannot  afford  to  pay  5,  10  or  20  per  cent,  to 
commission  merchants,  as  my  profits  do  not  exceed 
10  per  cent.  Bone  Dust,  as  manufactured  by  me, 
is  A  simple^  and  its  quality  cannot  be  made  to  con- 
form to  the  price. 

JOSHUA  HORNER, 

OFFICE,  54  SOUTH  GAY  STREET,  near  Pratt, 

Or        Cor.  Chew  and  Stirling  Sts. 
«<^g-6t  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


GEORGE  PAGE  &  CO. 

MANLKACTUKEItS  OK 

Patent  Portable  Cir-cukr  Saw 

Stationary  and  Portable 

STEAM  ENCIN 

GRIST  MILLS,  &c. 
No.  5  Schroeder  Street, 


BALTIMORE,  MD 


Send  for  Citalooues  atid  Pricc-LhU 

june-ly 

PAINTKRS  Alanunl,  a  complete  and  practical  guide, 
giving  best  method  and  latest  improvements  in  House 
painting,  sign  painting,  graining,  varnishing,  polishing, 
staining,  gilding,  glazing,  silvering,  Grecian  oil-painting, 
Chinese  painting.  Oriental  painting,  &c.  Also  principles 
of  glass  staining,  harmony  and  contrast  of  colors,  with  phi- 
losophy, theories  and  practices  of  color,  &c.  Includes  also 
practical  paper  hanging,  50  Cta. 


J.  WILKINSON, 

LANDSCAPE  GARDENER, 

RURAL  ARCHITECT, 

AND 

^DRAINING  AND  IRRIGATING  ENGINEER, 

OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Gratefully  acknowledges  the  liberal  patronage  given  him 
in  the  various  branches  of  his  profession,  for  the  past  twen- 
ty years,  a  continuance  of  which  he  respectfully  solicits. 

It  is  his  purpose  to  continue  to  make  Baltimore  his  head- 
quarters, but  he  will  promptly  respond  to  calls  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

He  will  visit  and  prospect  places  to  be  improved,  and 
will  furnish  plans  of  the  grounds,  on  which  every  feature 
of  improvement  and  decoration  will  be  located  to  a  scale, 
and  specifications  will  be  furnished,  which  will  make 
the  plans  intelligible  to  the  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
landscaping. 

He  will  furnish  plans  and  specifications  for  Farm  Barns, 
and  all  other  Farm  Buildings,  Carriage  Houses  and  Stables, 
for  both  city  and  country,  Gate  Lodges,  with  his  Magic 
Gate  arrangement,  Dairies,  Ice  Houses,  with  Dairies  and 
Refrigerators  attached.  Summer  Houses,  Graperies,  both 
heated  and  cold,  Bridges,  Bath  Houses  of  ever  description, 
&c. 

He  will  give  counsel  in  every  branch  of  Agriculture,  in 
which  he  has  had  a  long  and  practical  experience  having 
been  for  eight  years  the  proprietor  and  principal  of  an  Agri- 
cultural School  and  Experimental  Farm. 

He  would  invite  special  attention  to  his  plans  of  Farm 
Buildings,  for  which  he  received  the  highest  prize  ever 
awarded  in  this  country ;  also,  to  his  original  modes  of 
constructing  underdrains  and  sewers,  and  of  irrigation.  He 
will  furnish  plans  for  heating  buildings  of  any  form  or 
dimensions,  and  will  ventilate  any  cellar,  vault  or  apart- 
ment, modifying  the  ventilation  to  all  circumstances,  condi- 
tions and  purposes,  in  all  of  which  he  guarantees  satisfac- 
tion.  References  given  if  desired.  Address 

Post  Office  Box  1127,  Baltimore,  Md. 

je  tf  Office  Cor.  Charles  and  Baltimore  Sts. 


IROlff  AND  WIRE 

FEKTC  ES. 

Iron  Oi  Hurdle  Fence,  Iron  Sheep  Hurdle  Fence, 
Wire  Webbing  for  Sheep  and  Poultry  Yards,  Iron 
Farm  Gates,  Guards  for  Stable  Divisions,  Store 
Fronts,  Factories,  &c..  Tree  Guards,  ORNAMEN- 
TAL WIRE  WORK  for  Porches,  Green  Houses, 
&c.;  WIRE  RAILING  for  Cottage,  Garden  and 
Cemetery  enclosures:  Mosquito  Netting  and  every 
variety  of  WIRE  WORK.  Every  informa- 

tion furnished  by  manufacturers. 

M.  WALKER  &  SONS, 

feb-ly     No.  805  Market  street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Aromatic  Vegetable  Soap. 


For  the  Delicate  Skin  of  Ladies  and  Children. 
SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS    ;  . 

Watchmaker  and  Jeweler's  Manual,  25c.;  Soapmaker's 
Manual,  iJ5c.;  Horeshoer's  Manual,  25c.  All  practical 
books  for  practical  men.  Sold  by  all  booksellers  or  sent  by 
mail,  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price  by  JESSE  HANEY  it 
Co.,  IJD  Nas.<Miu-st,,  N,  Y; 


